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QTY os you SELL 


And Avoid Frozen Capital in End Sizes 
The Recorder Stock and Daily Sales Record Helps 
You Do Just That! 






Insures Accuracy of Buying Judgment 








Black 









“If a $5 Gold Piece Falls Thru 









Cot a Crack in the Floor”—is the 
winder title of our instruction brochure 
red imitation 






for keeping stock records:— 







na any Supplied with each order for 
pes sadn’ the Stock Record System. 

















One hour a day keeps your records com- 
plete— 
Every sale and purchase recorded - 







Visible daily turnover and sales report— 
with monthly inventory of each stock 
number — 

Shoes on hand, on order, due, returns, 
transfers in or out from branch stores— 


FOR GROUP OWNED STORES 


—the Stock Record System used in conjunction 
with the MASTER STOCK SHEET and the cen- 
tral office CONTROL FORM, also a COMPARI.- 
SON FORM for sales of total pairs by seasons 
and years, gives the merchant-owner complete 
stock control with style and sale trend. 







































Complete Working Outfit . . . . $7.25 
(West of Denver........ $7.75) 







Consists of: 


Black Cloth binder—11%4” x 13%4”...... $2.00 
100 Daily Sales and St Sheets, (Form 






























#100) and 1 Comparison Form......... 2.50 
2 Inventory Pads (100 sheets)......... 0.50 
2 Buying Order Pads (50 sheets) ....... 0.50 
(or 4 of each, as preferred) 
1000 Carton Tickets and Clips.......... 2.25 
or 
8 Pads Sales Record Slips............ 2.00 
and 
2 Pads Refund Record Slips............ 0.30 
(as preferred) 
Above, not including Carton Tickets or Sales 
Wee NING s civcdscccsccseccce $5.00 
(West of Denver ...... $5.50) 
Check with order, please, unless C.O.D. Shipment 
is preferred. 
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PROFIT CHARTS—25c. each; an accurate method of figuring 
selling prices. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET ON STOCK-TURN. 


209 So. STATE STREET 





MERCHANTS SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Orders filled for any forms preferred. 
Shoe Carton Tickets and Clips: 
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BDANIEL E. WATSON of the Wat- 
son Cut Sole Company of Boston, 
scores a “first” for sole leather. As 
he puts it: “It’s about time the most 
important part of the shoe was 
given a little bit of publicity of 
progress, for it has been the old 
reliable for so many years that its 
merits have been taken for 


So he took a piece of his finished 
sole leather, covered it with trans- 
Atlantic airmail stamps at the rate 
of 30 cents a half ounce and mailed 
it to his pal in the cut sole business 
in London—Richard S. Lawrence of 
the Gilpin Works, Edmonton, En- 
gland. Now he is waiting to see 
whether the challenge will be ac- 
cepted by Richard “stout sole.” 

After a fair flight, we expect to 
see a fair fight in behalf of greater 
appreciation of sole leather the 
world over. 

So we record here the solo flight 
of a sole across the Atlantic—a not- 
able first. 


AARON GORDON of Plotkin Shoe 
Store in Orange, Mass., writes: 

“I believe it would be better for 
the country as a whole if the youth 
would stay in the smaller towns and 
help build up each community.” 


*” ~ * 


HOW a smiling queen’s taste in 
footwear can instantly move long— 
unsold merchandise was related by 
Mike Conley, Walkrite Style Shop, 
Edmonton, Alberta—a visitor at the 
recent annual show of the Pacific 
Northwest Retailers’ Association. 
Conley, and Bob Cundall, of the 
same store, were the “farthest 
north” attendants at the Seattle 


“We'd had several pairs of grey 
shoes on our shelves for two or 
three seasons with no demand what- 
ever. But Queen Elizabeth wore 
grey shoes when she stepped ashore 
in Canada and, as quickly as Ed- 
monton papers were read, every 
grey shoe was sold!” 


(11) 
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E. A. DREW of the Irving Drew 
Corporation now at Lancaster, 
Ohio, who also represents Dr. A. 
Posner Shoes, Inc., in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, was discussing the 
ambition of shoe men to develop 
within their families perfect feet 
for a more perfect age. Speaking 
from his own experience, for he 
has five daughters and one son, he 


“The boy walks down my line of 
thinking but when it comes to the 
girls, you can have some control of 
their feet during the formative peri- 
od but before long they start using 
their own feminine heads, become 
fashion-conscious and out goes the 
philosophy of developing perfect 
feet. From then on it’s fashion feet 
first. Five daughters have taught 


me that.” 
* * * 


THE part that taxation plays in 
the costs of business was graphi- 
cally illustrated by a form which 


Walker T. Dickerson of the Walker 














[12] 


T. Dickerson Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, made out for a national tax 
survey. It showed that in 1935, 
federal taxes represented 12.5 per 
cent to actual gross profits. In 
1938 that figure had risen to 46.9 
per cent—and in studying the fig- 
ures, social security payments led 
all the rest. In state and local taxes 
in 1935, the ratio was 3.9 per cent 
to actual gross profits. In 1938 that 
had risen to 7.5 per cent. 

Walker Dickerson comments: 
“You'll understand why I am like 
the old negro in the Amen Corner, 
trying to tell how the good Lord 
had treated him: ‘He’s mighty near 


ruined me.’ ” 
* — * 


BB EV. M. BEESON of Herbst’s De- 
partment Store, Fargo, N. D., says: 

“As the most perfect example of 
& present blunder in styling, take 
the much popular ‘step-in’ style 
which fits like a glove—but that’s 
all! What about that modest little 
bone in the center of the instep of 
every foot? It doesn’t stay modest 
for long—because ten out of every 
ten pairs of this type shoe either 
strike right below that bone or else 
just on top or right above it—and 
we all know the result! A very 
‘well-marked’ instep which every 
woman detests and a very irritating 
one as well. 

“This problem just helps to con- 
firm the oft-repeated suggestions— 
that manufacturers should know fit- 
ting problems as well as do retailers 








—in fact, better! Probably you sel- 
dom hear from North Dakota, in 
fact I never knew it existed myself 
until I came up here—but I can 
assure you that the shoe business is 
of vital importance to this area. 
ho more—the shoe business 

is exciting, compared to, say, 
Chisago! Why? Because you might 
say—this state is in a development 
stage and a shoe merchant here has 
a marvelous opportunity of estab- 
lishing a repeat business—if he 

















—John H. Van Deventer, Editor of 
THE IRON AGE, says: 

— "There is just one thing that stands 
between staying in business and going 
out of business. That is the profit 
margin. lt is the safety factor of 
business and industry.” 

—Statistics tell us that at the end 
of their second year 250 out of 
1,000 new firms generally go out 
of business, that 420 are usually 
discontinued after five years, 500 
after seven years, 630 after ten 
years, 750 in fifteen years, 900 in 
twenty-five years, and, at the end 
of fifty years, there usually are 
only five left. 

—This deplorable mortality of 
business ventures is due, in large 
part, to the lack of training and 
general unfitness of the men who 
would become entrepreneurs in 
their own right. 

—A keener understanding and ap- 
preciation of the profit motive or 
margin, would no doubt lend a 
more cheerful hue to statistical 
results. 


pS Sg 


President 





goes after it. And there is plenty to 
go after for there exists here what 
is generally known as a ‘trading 
area’ and it’s a big one. 

“Rather than serving just the city, 
the shoe merchants here draw from 
the entire state, as well as from 
Minnesota, Montana, South Dakota 
and even Winnipeg, Canada. This 
area is really as new in possibilities 
as ‘the west’ used to be—and the 
people here truly exhibit ‘old-fash- 
ioned home town spirit and cooper- 
ation.’ Furthermore, the shoe busi- 
ness is exciting here because three- 
fourths of the people here are not 
so anxious to ‘streamline.’ They’re 
just well satisfied and are content 
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te use common sense (and I’m in- 
clined to think they’re right about 
being old-fashioned about their 
feet). But what’s going to happen? 

“Here is the exciting factor up 
here—endeavoring to transform the 
staple shoe customers into futur- 
istic shoe customers—and having to 
argue with them every day about 
the crazy idea, doing your best to 
sell them what you have—all the 
time knowing that they would be 
better off in their old standby No. 
360—or possibly the ‘Betty’ last. 
(Of course we do have our ‘chicken 
trade’ too, but they’re well satis- 
fied! ) 

“So—summing it all up—it just 
means that the designers should use 
some better judgment in a few of 
their patterns—as shown by the 
mistakes in the step-in pattern—and 
instead of shoving a shoe out on 
the market just because it is a pretty 
silhouette and because hundreds of 
‘style-conscious’ women will fall for 
it, just take a few more minutes 
and alter the pattern a little here or 
there so that when a woman wears 
it, it won’t result in damaging 
effects to her foot.” 





HAOW times have changed. Fred 
A. Gannon of Salem, Mass., writes: 

“It was the custom for the tan- 
ner’s daughter, each Saturday morn- 
ing, to hitch a horse to the bark 
wagon, climb onto the seat, drive 
to the bank, obtain a sack of money 
and then drive the treasure-chariot 
back to the tannery and there make 
up the payroll. No bandits in those 
peaceful days. No need to armor 
the old bark wagon or to mount a 
guard with a brace of pistols fore 
and aft. 

“But bark wagon days are no 
more. The builders of the wagons 
have gone up the road and over the 
hill. So have the drivers. Tanners 
no more use bark for making 
leather for shoes. Only memories 
remain hereabouts. To get a good 
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sniff of the wholesome bark one has 
to go to the woods.” 


MIURRAY ROLFE, general mana- 
ger of Dalsimer’s Family Shoe Store 
in Philadelphia (which store, by the 
way, was first in the country to use 
the name Deb under the title DAL 
DEB SHOP), had occasion to use 
a phrase out of the REcoRDER par- 
ticularly apt and appropriate be- 
cause of a pattern that didn’t fit: 
“Fool me once, shame on you. 
Fool me twice, shame on me.” That 


phrase tells it all. 


IM BAKER, who sells the Tupper 
Line at the Marbridge Building, 
New York City, tells the following 
story: 

“A scientist of the mind made the 
statement that if insanity increased 
at the rate that it had in the last 
hundred years, that a thousand 
years from now the insane would be 
the vast majority and the sane com- 
paratively few.” As the story goes, 
a certain designer of fancy shoes 
was told the foregoing and in con- 
clusion: “You’re 999 years ahead of 
your time in the shoes you have 
designed this season.” 


aa . * 


GEUTING’S, Philadelphia: 
“Spectators are bigger than ever, 
an outstanding style, and it has 
_ been hard to have enough of them. 
We have had a very successful sea- 
son with open toes and heels. 
“All white has been outselling 
other colors or combinations except 
in spectator sports shoes. Philadel- 
phia has always been a good city 
for the low-heeled, smart working 
shoes, with a little more demand 
than ever this year—doubtless due 


to fair travel.” 


S6SHORT store hours are fine for 
those in the stores, but these hours 
make for a pretty long day for the 
shoe traveling fraternity,” finds 
A. R. Larson, who travels the 
Pacific Coast and West for Cole, 
Rood & Haan of Chicago. 

“Stores open now about 9:30. 
That means it is 10 in the morn- 
ing before one can see the buyer. 


Buyers will see men from whom 
they buy before that time, but it 
is policy to wait until that time, as 
there are always less interruptions. 
Lunch and the busy period account 
for the 11 to 4 P.M. stretch, and 
stores close at 5 P.M. All this 
means a lot of night work in selling, 
as well as a great loss of time dur- 
ing the day.” 


» ca 7. 


WAY F. REIST of Steigerwalt’s, 
Philadelphia: 

“Spectator types are always good 
with us as a staple—just as good 
but no better this year. They are 
bought in addition to other types. 

“All white has accounted for 
about 50 per cent of our Summer 
business, with tan and white and 
blue and white the other 25 per 
cent each. 

“Three best selling Summer pat- 
terns are the spectator, the sandal 
and the open toe and heel shoe in 
white or white and combination and 
in buckskin, linen and crushed kid. 
We are having more calls for the 
walking shoe for fair use and get 


good response on ads featuring this 
tie-up.” 

WBONAS B. GOLDMAN of The 
Blum Store in Philadelphia: 


“Spectator pumps are bigger than 
ever, about triple in volume. They 
outsell many times any other single 
shoe fashion and we have sold more 
this year than in any other for ten 
years back. We find a definite re- 
action growing against open toes 
and backs, although it hasn’t shown 
as much in Summer shoes as it will 
for Fall. 

“All white shoes outsold combi- 
nations by about 4 to 1. Multi-colors 
sold a few pairs in both sport san- 
dals and dress types but white and 
the white-and family were much 
better than any other kinds. 

“The fair has definitely increased 
our customers’ interest in low- 
heeled walking shoes—many women 
who never wore them before are 
buying them. In addition it has 
helped the sale of dark shoes due 
to our suggesting that for fair use, 
darker walking shoes are best, to 
save cleaning trouble.” 
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"Uncle Bobo jest won't come to town. 


We was plumb onsettled about his size till we 


found one of his feet prints near the hog waller.” 








*“*+At Last We Greet’’ 


ELIZABETH. 


AT a time when fanciful footwear in America has 
reached a peak, and started to go down on the side of 
conservatism, Queen Elizabeth's choice of shoes may 
well prove an Influence—with a capital “I.” 

We have followed her tour in pictures—and caught 


up with her at several points—in Washington, in New 
York and on her way to Hyde Park. Always—as, of 
course, you noticed, too, her shoes were simple. Mostly 
opera pumps, sometimes simple strap styles. With a 
lust that’s characteristically British—and undeniably 


patrician. Uutra-simple, but always elegant. Lovely 
materials, lovely colors, often matching the costume 
exactly, or blending closely in tone. With the formal 
clothes she wears, in rich materials, Queen Elizabeth 
is wise to select simple shoes. 

With her moderate height and rounded figure, she is 
wise also to choose matching or closely blending shoes 
that give the illusion of greater height. 

If ever white shoes were sponsored, they were on this 
royal tour. Often she wore them to blend with her 
white fox furs, white gloves and glorious pearls. 


The QUEEN 


Her grey shoes—and pale grey stockings—are inter- 
esting, too. Did you read about the grey background 
print worn at the President’s picnic with footwear in 
the same soft dove color? 

If we had a shoe store and a fairly conservative 
clientele, we'd do some special promoting of pastel 
shoes. We'd use the Queen’s example, too, in talking 
about our white shoes and we might even take a flyer 
at-a few pairs of grey! 

From now on we'd be reminding our customers how 
elegant and distinguished is a shoe that matches the 
costume, and creates one long unbroken line from hat 
to heels. We'd be a little more conservative even than 
we had planned in picking shoes for Fall—because we 
helieve that the picture of a Queen and her conserva- 
tive preferences has registered on millions of American 
women. 

And now we turn you over to our Washington corre- 
spondent who followed her Majesty’s footsteps through 
two torrid days and gives you the play-by-play picture 
of a Queen, her costumes and her shoes. (Be sure to 
take this home for your wife to read!) 

The visit of King George and Queen Elizabeth to 
Washington, D. C., as guests of the United States, was 
highlighted for the women by the exquisite costumes 
that the lovely British “first lady” wore during her 
sojourn in the nation’s capital. Likewise, the costumes 
worn by America’s own “first lady,” Mrs. Franklin 


GIRL SCOUT GREETS QUEEN ELIZA. 
BETH: Her Majesty examines a medal worn 
by Girl Scout Leah Burket of Linden, Mary- 
land, just after the young girl had pre- 
sented the Queen a bouquet on behalf of 
the 3,000 Girl Scouts. Photo at the review 
of the Boy and Girl Scout groups on the 
White House lawn, Washington, June 8. 





ing shoe, modified for more or less formal occasions, 
and predominantly in darker shades, were worn by the 
President’s wife. 

The arrival costume worn by Queen Elizabeth for the 
memorable first meeting with President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt and for the motor ride which followed along the 
crowd-thronged Pennsylvania Avenue to the White 
House, was of a delicate pale mauve shade, with the 
skirt just clearing the ground. The coat had a white 
fox sleeve trimming. The hat was white, of a modified 
Homburg shape, turned ever so slightly away from the 
face to the left side, and trimmed with a large rosette of 
ostrich feathers. She carried a bouquet of white 
orchids. As she walked along the blue and gold carpet 
toward President and Mrs. Roosevelt, her white kid 
shoes peeped from beneath her skirt. The shoes, with 
no trimming except a band of the leather."had medium 
height heels, severe in line. 

[TURN TO PAGE 30, PLEASE | 


An excellent photographic study of Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain, 
as she arrives at the Parliament Building to 
attend with King George a ssssion of the 
Canadian Parliament on May 19. 


(Quotation Marks Around Our Headline Because That's What 
the President Said, Remember, When He Met the Royal Couple 
at the Union Station on Their Historic Visit to Washington 


Delano Roosevelt, wife of President Roosevelt, came in 
for their just share of interest, as did those of various 
other celebrities in the limelight during the royal visit. 

Every appointment of the Queen’s costumes from 
hats to shoes were viewed by the feminine contingent in 
each gathering. The predominance of floor length skirts, 
except on two occasions of her visit, rather excluded an 
unobstructed view of the shoes which the Queen wore, 
but by dent of watching the movement of her flowing 
skirts, they were observed. 

“I was so busy watching the play of expression on 
her face, that I did not have time to look at her feet,” 
a guest at one of the functions reported. “But come to 
think about it, she did have dainty little feet to match 
her diminutive height, and they were nicely shod.” 

Unquestionably Her Majesty favored white shoes for 
warm weather because she wore only one pair of colored 
foot gear during the two sizzling days of her visit. At 
all other times white shoes covered her trim feet. With- 
out generalizing too much, it may be said that the 
Queen had selected definitely sedate shoes, with no cut- 
outs, no open toes, and with every heel definitely “in.” 
The heel lengths varied with the occasion, from medium 
high heels for day-time attire, to somewhat higher heels 
for the evenings. 

Mrs. Roosevelt wore the consistently comfortable 
shoes which characterize her sane approach to meeting 


the public on her feet. The typical Oxford type of walk- 


be 


Fashion honors to— 


[| Simplicity in feoetwear styles, 
elegance in feotwear materials 


2 The Opera Pump, with or with- 
out little bow trimming 


The White Shoe, the Grey Shoe 
and the Pastel Shee to match 
the cost=me 


The All-Matching Daytime 
Cestame in pale pastel colors, 
trimmed with 

blending fex fur 


Crinoline skirts and 
white as an eve- 
ning color 


“Ey 
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WOMEN BALANCE 


SHOES for in town, out of town and around the 
Fairs, shoes with open toes and closed backs, open toes 
and open backs, closed toes and closed backs, in white 
and color and combinations—they are all selling. 
What's more they have done very well in white—con- 
sidered a dark horse early in the season—and very 
well in-elassic spectator sports types. 

Armed with a few leading questions, Boot anp SHOE 
REcoRDER has canvassed the stores in several leading 
cities over the country to find out what have been the 
best sellers and why. 

First of all, we wanted to know about the vogue for 
spectator sports types, especially the classic white pump 
or oxford with colored tip and fox. Here and there 
the report was that the season had been about usual 
in this type, that is, good, as usual. But, in most cases, 


ite pattern with moderate heel in per- 
forated calfskin. Hanan & Son, Inc. 





THEIR SUMMER SHOE WARDROBES 


there had been a great increase in sales. “We are sell- Strap _— 7 blue epencising with 
. ”» . t ;. o & 
ing plenty of them,” “Spectator pumps bigger than To nome Yt 


ever,’ “It has been hard to have enough of them,” 
“Sold more than any time in the past ten years.” And by ELEANOR M. RUTLEDGE 
so the story went. One New York store has been pro- 
moting spectator sports shoes of this type since the 
middle of February and has been doing very well with 
them. It is the pump with tan tip and fox that is 
number one, but some blue and black trimming is also 
being sold, due to the vogue for blue, and black and 


white combinations in ready-to-wear. 


€ OMING to the question of why this type is so popu- 
lar this year, the general opinion was that women are 
awake to the need for at least one smart tailored shoe 

[TURN TO PAGE 31, PLEASE] 
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THE CHANGING PATTERN 
Of SHOE RETAILING 
































E.TRADE STREET 








COUEGE ST. 
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VOLUME OF TOTAL RETAIL 
trape $31,690,000 


TOTAL RETAIL STORES - 951 


PROSPEROUS COTTON 
RAISING BE. MANUFACTURING 


REGION 
~ 139 MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. iN 1939 
ESTIMATED POPULATION IN 1939-103,000 .. .31 SHOE OUTLETS IN DOWNTOWN CHARLOTTE 
22 BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER SUBSCRIBERS IN CHARLOTTE ... Key to indentify stores on page 


S. TRYON STREET 
Gk ee ek es ow ek” 
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Scenes in the downtown business district of Charlotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE is a city where living is pleasant—toil 
honorable—where recreation is plentiful and where 
industry thrives. 

The region, the climate, the industry and the growth 
of the city have had an invigorating and broadening 
effect on its people in their trading habits. Sixty-eight 
per cent of its population is native white; 50 per cent 
are negroes; the rest are miscellaneous. : 

The environment has reflected favorably on Charlotte 
as a retail market. The people are well dressed and well 
shod. In Charlotte, as in other Southern cities, we see 
evidences of people buying well if not expensively. The 
merchandise in its stores compares very favorably in 
style and quality to our largest cities. There is a feeling 
of friendliness in the stores. The salespeople are as will- 
ing to pass the time of day with their customers as they 
are to sell shoes. There is the frequent sight, strange to 
Northern eyes, of salespeople refusing to sell a customer 
a pair of shoes because they are unsuited to his or her 
particular feet. 

In Charlotte we notice the tendency developing in all 
smaller American cities to “grade up” their styling to 
the New York level of fashion acceptance. Midtown 
America is becoming more and more style conscious- 
largely due to movies, newsreels, newspapers, magazines 
and the breaking down of sectionalism due to rapid com- 
munication and increased travel. There are no longer 
distinctive styles according to sections of the country, 
but rather a style unanimity— indicative of American 


alertness to dress change for “fashion sake.” 


EF we could summarize Charlotte style opinion 
(through a character we might call Mr. Consensus) to 
the question, “How do you decide which shoe styles to 
carry for Fall?” 

Mr. Consensus might reply, “We follow the leading 
style trends very carefully; fashion first and then the 
shoes to fit into the consumer picture of our particular 
city. We follow consumer and trade magazines for im- 


portant background plus, most important of all, the 
recommendations of our manufacturers (who had bet- 
ter be right because they cannot afford to be wrong.) 
This -giyes us a style picture as a whole and our job 
is to modify it as we see best according to the particu- 
lar tastes of our customers. We have also found it 
necessary to work in collaboration with the clothing, 
hat and accessory buyers in our town, for the shoe 
styles we pick today must be in accordance with the 
rest of the customer wardrobe. 

“We sense an American feeling for fashion—nation- 
wide in its harmony. Once upon a time we bought 
Southern styles for Southern ladies, now we go as the 
nation goes.” 

One important point for small cities and towns to 
consider is the fact that in every community there is 
a percentage of people who have the money, and the 
taste for better things and who find that these wearables 
are not to be purchased locally, or even if they are, 
many desire the big store, big city label. With the ease 
of travel nowadays many people travel to big cities 
and while there shop in the fashionable stores. When 
they return to their home town many continue to trade 
by mail with these stores. In fact, approximately 45 per 
cent of the parcel post packages sent out by shoe 
departments, shoe salons and shoe stores in big cities 
is to addresses in small cities and towns, sometimes at 
great distances. It is a trade which the small cities must 
recapture—a trade which is rightfully theirs. 


ET is useful to compare present-day Charlotte with a 
study of the city made in 1929 by field editor Harry 
R. Terhune. A comparison showing a lower than aver- 
age mortality rate of shoe stores as compared to all 
stores. Arthur Whiteside, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
cently stated that out of every 1000 stores that are 
opened, 650 or 65 per cent will be out of business in- 
side of ten How does this compare with 
Charlotte? 

In 1929 there were 24 retail shoe outlets in down- 


years. 

















Charlotte Shoe Retailing in 1929 


X. 1. Newark. 
. Charles Store, Small Chain Dept. Store. 
(Moved to S. Tryon St.) 


NS 


X. 3. Thompson, Medium Grade Shoe Store. 
4. Ed. Mellon Co. (Men’s Clothing Store). 
X. 5. Dixie. 
X. 6. French Shop, Women’s medium Grade 
Novelty. 
7. Gilmer-Moore Co., High Grade Family 
Shoe Store. 


X. 8. F. & C., Men’s Clothing Store. 
9. G. R. Kinney Co.—(Moved to E. Trade 
St) 
10. Thom McAn. 
11. Hanover Shoe Store. 
X.12. Herbert's, Popular-Priced Women’s Nov- 
elty Shoes. 
13. Lebo, Family Shoe Store. 
X. 14. Standard, Mostly Jobbers’ Shoes. 
X. 15. DeLane, Family Shoe Store, Specializes 
in Women’s Arch Shoes. 
16. Martin's, Dept. Store, Branch of Efird’s. 
X. 17, LaMode, Small Dept. in Millinery Store. 
18. Belk, Dept. Store, Headquarters of Belk 
Chain. 


X. 19. Vogue, Small Dept. in Clothing Store. 

X.20. Richard’s, Small Novelty Shoe Dept. 
21. Efird’s Dept. Store, Good Shoe Dept. 
22. Nisley. 
23. Cinderella Salon, Owned by Pollock. 
24. J. B. Ivey & Co. Dept. Store, Good 

Shoe Depts. 
X. No longer in business. 











town Charlotte. Of this 24, 11 or 46 per cent are no 
longer in business or possibly have moved to another 
city or reorganized under a different name. Of the 
original 24, six were independent shoe stores, seven 
were chain shoe stores, six were clothing or specialty 
stores, and five were department stores. Of the 11, 
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Unanimity of Fashion Makes Charlotte 
a Sister of Style to New York and the 
Other Leading Cities of the Nation 


four were independent shoe stores, two were chain shoe 
stores and five were clothing or specialty stores. 

Today there are 31 retail shoe outlets in downtown 
Charlotte, a fair increase considering that the popu- 
lation has expanded more than 20,000 persons in that 
period. Of the 31 today, four are independent shoe 
stores, ten are chain shoe stores, nine are clothing or 
specialty stores and eight are department stores. In 
other words all types of shoe outlets have increased in 
number over the ten years except the independent shoe 
stores which have decreased by two. 

Remember, most store in every town are home-owned ; 
individuals with their own capital operate department 
stores, clothing stores, general stores (with shoe de- 
partments); so the ratio of independent shopkeepers 
to chain, externally owned, is still in favor of inde- 
pendents. 

There are other, more serious factors affecting the 
growth of independent stores—inability to adjust them- 
selves to changing conditions, going into business with 
inadequate capital or experience, old-fashioned business 
methods and practices and errors in judgment seem to 
be the most important. Correct these and progress 


again. 


HROWEVER, independent shoe merchants can receive 
consolation in the fact that failures in other industries 
are much more frequent than in theirs. Smart merchants 
will also take a hint from the smart independent and 
chain stores and modernize their accounting, purchas- 
ing and selling practices. 

Now let us look at a cross-section of the shoe busi- 
ness in midtown Charlotte today. 

Below $3.98 family business is divided between chain 
shoe stores and department stores with neither group 
dominating the field. 

Below $3.98 business is largely divided between the 
department stores and the men’s clothing and women’s 
specialty shops with the exception of one excellent 
family store—Gilmer-Moore. 

On the whole, however, the department stores repre- 
sent the trade in better grade women’s shoes and the 
men’s clothing stores—which might be called depart- 
ment stores in miniature—handle the better grade men’s 
business. 

In regard to department stores in Charlotte as well 
as in other cities, it is interesting to note how well they, 
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as a whole, have weathered the depression. Despite 
their supposed inflexibility, they have shown a surpris- 
ing ability to adapt themselves to changing conditions 
and consumer demands and nowadays appear stronger 
than ever. Their separate departments have been de- 
veloped into what might be called specialty shops under 
one roof. This is especially true of their shoe depart- 
ments and many stores are finding it more profitable 
to lease their shoe departments out to a skilled opera- 
tor or organization rather than attempt to run it them- 
selves. 

Below the Mason-Dixon Line and east of the Mis- 
sissippi is a vast area of varied peoples, crops, and 
industries known as the South. 

It has had great prosperity in the past. It has ex- 
perienced a great economic revolution since the Civil 
War when progress forced it to change from a strictly 
agricultural region to an agricultural-industrial area if 
it were to survive. It is a region rich in natural re- 
sources and people which may be destined to show the 
“greatest industrial and agricultural development in 
the next 25 years than has ever taken place in a similar 
length of time in any other section of the country.” 

The South has a mild climate, favorable to agricul- 
ture and industry. It has good soil for timber and 
varied crops. It has rivers for navigation and tremen- 
dous hydro-electric powers. It has countless minerals 
in its soil—oil, coal, iron, sulphur, salt, etc. It has an 
abundance of economical man-power free from labor 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 


CONCLUSIONS BASED ON CHARLOTTE 
SURVEY 


Midtown America is becoming more and more 
fashion conscious and universal American style 
trends have replaced sectional styling. 

“We sense an American feeling for fashion— 
nationwide in its harmony. Once upon a time we 
bought Southern styles for Southern ladies— 
now we go as the nation goes.” 


A large proportion of the shoes sold in large 
cities is sent to addresses in small cities and 
towns. It is a trade which the small cities must 
recapture—a trade which is rightfully theirs. 

The mortality rate of shoe stores in Charlotte 
over a ten-year period has been less than that of 
stores in general for the whole United States. 

The proportion of chain stores has remained 
approximately the same over a ten-year period. 

Business below $3.98 is largely divided be- 
tween chain stores and department stores. Above 
$3.98 women’s shoes are chiefly sold in depart- 
ment stores; men’s shoes in combination—cloth- 
ing and shoe stores. 








Charlotte Shoe Retailing in 1939 


- Raymond's, Inc. (Dept. store)—M. & W. 

. Raylass Dept. Store (W. & C.) 

. Peek-A-Boo Slipper Shop (W.) 

Cannon Shoe Store (Family) J. B. Hevin, 


Mgr. 

. Ed. Mellon Co. (Men’s Clothing) T. P. 
Grier, buyer; Florsheim 

. Thom McAn (M. & Boys’) A. L. Mabry, 


Mar. 

. Nisley (W) L. H. Everitt, Mgr. 

. Cinderella Shoes (W.) R. Sessons, Mgr. 

. J. B. Ivey & Co. (Dept. Store—Family) CG. 
L. Ledbetter, Buyer; Rhythm Step, Walk- 
over, Red Cross, etc. 

. Baker’s (W.) C. Smith, Mar. 

- Darling Shop (Women’s Specialty) J. A. 
Baer, Mgr. 

, leg Slipper Salon (W.) G. J. Jabbour, 


gr. 

. Gilmer-Moore Co. (M. & W.) D. H. John- 
son, Prop.; Selby, Wright 

. Tate-Brown Co. (Men's Clothing) P. C. 
McGinn, Buyer 

. J. O. Jones, Inc. (Men's Clothing) E. 
Carroll, Buyer; Nunn-Bush, Edgerton 

. PrinceWaddell Co. (Men’s Clothing) 
Thompson Bros. Shoes 

- Brown's, Inc. (Men’s Clothing) Freeman 


Shoes 

. Sears, Roebuck & Co. (Family) 

. Pollock’s, Inc. (W.) A. S. Mann, Mgr. 

. Lucille Shop (Women’s Specialty) A. Good- 
man, Buyer 

. Efird’s Dept. Store (Family) S. M. Quinn, 
Buyer; Enna Jettick, Air Step, Krippen- 
dorf, Nunn-Bush, Buster Brown 

. Taylor's (Women’s Specialty) 

. Charles Stores Co. (Dept. Store—Family) 

. Hanover Shoe Store (M. & Boy’s) G. F. 
Hiott, Mar. 

. Friendly Shoe Store (M.) Jarman, Fortune 

. Marion Davis (Men’s Clothing) M. Davis, 
Buyer; Bostonian 

. G. R. Kinney Co. (Family) C. E. Good- 


night, Mar. 
. Miller Jones Co. (Family) J. E. Cooper, 


Mgr. 

. Belk Bros. Co. (Dept. Store—Family) A. 
P. Craddock, Jr.; L. D. Robinson, A. S. 
Harrell, Buyers; Rice-O’Neill; E. P. Reed, 
Bancroft-W alker; International, etc. 

30. Martin’s (Dept. Store—Family) 
31. Lebo’s Shoes (Family) 
Lines carried representative but not complete. 
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THE errors of an industry are to be found in the left- 
overs—what won't sell! We are rapidly approaching 
the time when we will all see the results of a misspent 
life of buying revealed in what is thrown on the bar- 
gain table and at what price. 

When it comes to the buyers’ mistakes of last season, 
many a table will groan from the weight of the past 
errors of that store and that’s only the beginning of 
the groans because, obviously, fancy footwear in odd 
sizes take a terrible cut in price and the merchant will 
groan at his evident losses. In all probability, the third 
and final groan will come when the large residue of 
clearance shoes will not move at any price. What then 
to do? 

In millinery the merchant tears them up. In hand- 
bags, the non-movers are shipped to the handbag asso- 
ciation and disposed of in countries south of the Equa- 
tor where soiled, stained, reject, non-salable bags are 
sold at a quarter of their original retail price. Or the 
job lot buyer is invited in to purchase the merchant’s 
left-over shoes and the factory instock residue. 

Have we reached a day and age when the problem 
of left-overs can be solved by associated effort? The 
late E. A. Filene, one of America’s great merchant 
minds, took me on a tour of his store one day long ago 
and in the bargain basement said: “This is an insti- 
tution of anarchy, supplied out of the grief of factory 
and store and actually an economic loss to society as 
“well.” 

Fashion and sizes, in a way, are killing the bargain 
basement that depends for its volume on odds and ends 
and left-overs of a past season’s stock. No bargain 
basement, worthy of the name, can continue in 
this day and age without a back wall of sizes and 
widths bought regular. It is nothing more than a 
lower-priced shoe department and the public has found 
out that it can go into low-priced shoe stores and get 
the same hot fashions in sizes AA to C, and get enjoy- 
ment out of the shoes as well. Most every clearance 
table shoe has got to be reconciled to the foot and the 
fashion through the compensation of economy. Show 
me a bargain basement with only bargain counters and 
I will show you the declining phenomenon reminiscent 


OUTLOOM 


A Solution for the Anarehy of Clearance 





by ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 
EDITOR, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 


of the Dodo age. People don’t like to trade in a dump 
any more—they don’t need to. To a degree, the same 
feeling is possessed by the public invited to paw over 
old shoes on the bargain table in your shoe store. 

So you see the problem of getting rid of surplus is 
a big one. We are actually ruining a sweet market for 
American sizes and styles in England by dumping 
“sculch” in the shape of worn shoes, freak and fad 
shoes, and jumbled sizes. You just can’t service a pub- 
lic that is beginning to grow appreciative of American 
fashion and sizes with a conglomerate mess of shoes 
with no size sequence to promote satisfactory fitting. 
The. British public will get the wrong impression of 
American shoes if they are fitted wrong. And how 
can they be fitted from the dregs of American sizes? 
Also, you just can’t reconcile dry-weather cheap soles 
with English weather. 

We can go far back in the subject of orderly clear- 
ance to the time when William Ball Rice, founder of 
Rice & Hutchins, stood up at a manufacturers’ meeting 
and recommended that the manufacturers, as a group, 
pool their clearance shoes and evolve some system of 
final sale, without injury to normal, regular business in 
cities and towns in America. He had a plan for the 
disposition of these shoes in the sub-standard regions 
of the world, where their sale would not injure American 
marketing at home and abroad. 

Something of that idea is the basis of the handbag 
association’s export plan. The English market is worth 
saving to the American manufacturer but it won't con- 
tinue if the British public gets the wrong shoe, in the 
wrong size, through promotions that imply values and 
fashion qualities worth pounds but sold for pence. 

There really is an opportunity for association study 
of the problem of final disposition of overstock—and 
that problem is very acute at the moment because of 
the varied clearance merchandise that will be spread 


’ before the American public in July. 
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Willing Workers! 


ANUFACTURERS willingly pay more to fit 

their shoes with Goodyear Custom or 
Wingfoot* Heels because they know these 
two popular heels are willing workers in 
helping you sell their shoes! 


They know from experience that your men 
customers prefer shoes with rubber heels, 
and they realize that these heels are way 
ahead in appearance, quality and sales appeal. 


What’s more, these manufacturers know the 


THE GREATEST NAME 


selling value of the name Goodyear on a 
rubber heel and they’ve learned that it pays 
them to link their own names with it. 


No wonder these heels are chosen by manu- 
facturers who want to give you all the selling 


help they can! 


*Trade-marks of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Goodyear’s big magazine advertising campaign 
; 7 has added more thousands to the millions of 


friends already won by Goodyear Heels, TAWPS* 
and other Goodyear shoe products. 


MORE PEOPLE WALK ON GOODYEAR RUBBER HEELS THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 

















Cincinnati, Onto — This year’s 
Midwest Shoe Fair proved an out- 
standing success, with a bigger at- 
tendance and heavier buying than 
in any previous year. 

It was the fourth annual Midwest 
Shoe Fair held in Cincinnati and 
the spacious Netherland Plaza Hotel 
was filled to capacity, while a regis- 
tration broke all previous records. 
Active buying among the 220 ex- 
hibitors got under way early Sunday 
and continued well into Tuesday. 
Estimates place the total bookings 
for early Fall delivery at close to a 
million pairs. 

On Monday the directors of the 
Ohio Retail Shoe Dealers Associa- 
tion, sponsors of the fair, held their 
annual meeting and voted to hold 
next year’s fair at Cincinnati with 
the Netherland Plaza as headquar- 
ters. Selection of dates was held in 
abeyance until a future meeting. The 
directors announced at this meeting 
that the Midwest Shoe Fair has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio 
as a non-profit organization. 

At the election of. new officers of 
the Ohio Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
W. E. Newbold of Newbold’s Bootery, 
was elected president, succeeding 
Edward C. Horn. John Schwarz, a 
Cincinnati shoe retailer of national 
reputation, active in the association 
work for some 30 years, was elected 












BUYING IS STRONG AT CINCINNATI 





honorary president. C. E. Dittmer 
of Columbus was elected secretary. 
L. A. Miller, of Elder and Johnston, 
Dayton, became vice-president, and 
George Bunn, of Salem, treasurer. 
These officers in addition to the 
following will constitute the board 
of directors for the ensuing 12 





HERBERT N. LAPE 
Guest Speaker at Midwest 
Shoe Fair Luncheon. 
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Group of models who appeared 
in colorful shoe style show at 





Midwest Shoe Fair Scores a Rec- 
ord, Both in Attendance and Voll- 
ume of Orders Placed with Manu- 
facturers Who Display Their Fall 
Lines at Netherland Plaza Hotel 
—W. E. Newbold Elected Presi- 
dent of Ohio Shoe Retailers, and 
Directors Vote to Hold Fair in 


Cincinnati Again Next Year 


Cincinnati. 


months: Cleve C. Hall, Youngstown; 
Robert Vestal, Elyria; Jas. M. Ryan, 
Columbus; Ralph Taylor, Columbus; 
R. H. Kertscher, Ravenna; George 
Dohrman, Cincinnati; Kenneth Craw- 
ford, Lima; Willard Kyle, Middle- 
town; Charles Taggart, Portsmouth ; 
Ben Kessen, Cincinnati; Louis Os. 
trov, Akron; Harold Roberts, Cleve- 
land; Frank ~ Weber, Cincinnati; 
Eugene Held, Cincinnati; F. W. Ab- 
bott, Newark. 

Gus Spring, of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, was made 
an honorary member of the board. 
A vote of thanks and appreciation 
was given to Edward C. Horn for his 
tireless efforts on behalf of the asso- 
ciation in the office of president the 
past three years. 

Entertainment was provided at 
two events which climaxed the show. 
The first was the banquet, followed 
by the style show, held Monday 
evening. Around 2000 spectators 
gathered in the Hall of Mirrors to 
see a new type of show, more color 
ful and glamorous than any of it 
predecessors. The models, all loca 
talent, were all professional and hac 
been chosen for their good looks an: 
graceful figures rather than for thei: 
4B foot size, and the shoes wer: 
built for each girl. The result was a: 
unusually beautiful spectacle and a: 
[TURN TO PAGE 43, PLEASE 
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A Grand Rapids Designer 


can be 


in Your City Next Week 


B, Rich & Sons, Washing- 
ton, D. C, Grand Rapids 





Let Him Show You How Your 

Volume and Your Profits Can Be 

Greatly Increased by Modernizing 
- * * 


If you’ve envied certain other retail- 
ers’ up-to-date stores; if you've been 
wondering whether you could afford 
a bright new interior—here is your 
chance to get the facts and learn how 
you can modernize—and speedily pay 
Jor it out of increased profits! 

Grand Rapids designers are work- 
ing with retailers of every size in cities 
everywhere. One may be in your town 
right now. A line or wire to us will 
bring him to see you for a friendly 
discussion of your particular problem. 

He will show you how your mer- 
chandise can be more appealingly 
displayed, how your sales per cus- 
tomer can be increased, how you can 
serve more people withdut increased 
selling cost. 


An attractive new arrangement, spe- 
cially planned to fit your store, will 
act like a tonic on your customers and 
your salespeople. We know, because 
we have seen the profitable results of 
Grand Rapids modernization in hun- 
dreds of places just like yours. 

Decide now to get the facts. Learn 
how easy it is and how moderate the 
cost. Write us today. Or use the cou- 
pon below. 


Planned and Equipped. 


Five Reasons Why GRAND RAPIDS 
Can Serve You Best 


1 Store arrangements 
planned to increase 
trafic, volume; pro- 
duce better profits. 


2 A distinctive, indi- 
vidual environment 
that dramatizes 
your merchandise. 


3 Store furniture that 
isunobtrusive yet efhi- 
cient; permanent yet 


flexible; substantial 
yet interchangeable. 


4 Speedy installa- 
tion, with a mini- 
mum of interruption 
to your business. 


5 One responsibility 
and supervision, if 
desired, of your en- 
tire modernization 
program. 


STORE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factories: Grand Rapids, Michigan 
BRANCH OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

= == == = Write or Wire Today—or Mail This Coupon = == == oy 


Please have your nearest designer call on us on his next visit to our city and 


GRAND RAPIDS STORE EQUIPMENT CO., B-6, Grand Rapids, Michigan | 


s discuss the possibilities of store modernization. 
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A view of the budget and children’s department of the Baynham store. 


Leslie Baynham, president of the company, is shown seated. 


ing at 


the extreme right is J]. H. Brock, designer and constructor of the fluorescent 
lighting which produces the complete effect of daylight. Baynham’s is one 
of the first stores in the United States to install lighting of this kind. 


COMMEMORATES 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


MIARKING 18 years of successful shoe merchandising, 
the Baynham Shoe Company, of Lexington, Kentucky, 
last month opened its new store, consisting of three 
floors, at 135 East Main Street. 

The motif of the opening was a gypsy fortune teller 
gazing into a large glass ball containing a shoe und 
predicting the future of the store, namely that the Bayn- 
ham Company, whose increased volume of business 
necessitated its moving into larger and better quarters, 
would continue to serve Lexington and Céntral Ken- 
tucky as in the past. 

The motif of crystal balls is being retained in the 
window displays. Large and small glass balls are sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The larger balls are hollow 
and contain shoes which are easily inserted from the 
top of the ball. 

It was in 1921 that Leslie Baynham, president of the 
company which is composed of five stores, entered the 
shoe business in Lexington. He with two brothers, 
Frank A. and J. Henry, started a small shoe depart- 
ment in a local clothing store. The history of the com- 


pany from that humble beginning to date has been 
one of continuous progress, made possible only by a 
sincere desire to maintain its slogan, “Shoes of Dis- 
tinction.” 

The outstanding feature of the store is the interior 
lighting. It is fluorescent lighting which produces the 
complete effect of daylight. There is no glare whatever 
and uniform light is shed over the entire store. Bayn- 
ham’s is one of the first stores in the United States to 
use this lighting, designed and constructed by the Brock 
Electric Company of Lexington. 

The store building, 32 feet wide and 160 feet long, 
has a front constructed of genuine Tennessee reddish- 
brown marble with large plate windows encased in 
bronze. 

The front room of the first floor, 100 feet long, is 
finished in walnut, contains numerous display cases and 
large wall mirrors, spaced at intervals the length of the 
room. This room is devoted to men’s and women’s 
shoes of the better grades. 

The rear room of the first floor, 60 feet long, -con- 
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New Baynham Shoe Company Store in Lexington, Kentucky, Marks 
the Culmination of an Unusual Story of Successful Retailing That 
Began When Leslie Baynham and Brothers Started a Small Shoe Depart- 
ment in 1921—Good Merchandise and Efficient Service Their Policy 


tains the children’s department and the budget depart- The first floor also contains the credit booth and a 
ment. The budget department handles the lower priced stockroom for children’s shoes. 

women’s shoes and is furnished in dusty rose and Over the entire floor space is a Mohawk brier-brown 
antique ivory with egg shell ceiling and off-white side- rug. Chairs in the women’s department are of blond 
walls. ; [TURN TO PAGE 39, PLEASE] 





Directly above: A view of the front room of the first 

floor of the new Baynham building. The women’s de- 

partment is at the left, the men’s to the right. The man 

ill bear bronze upright letters which facing forward in the right background is Leslie Bayn- 
“Baynham’s, Shoes of Distinction.” ham, president of the Baynham Shoe Company. 
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CLARENCE H. FONTIUS 


Who Sounded Profit Keynote in 
Opening Convention. 


Los ANCELES — “Greater profits 
from all operations in the shoe in- 
dustry,” was the keynote of the 23rd 
annual convention of the California 
Shoe Retailers Convention, sounded 
by State President Clarence H. Fon- 
tius at the opening session held in 
Los Angeles, June 11 to 14. 

“The purpose of this convention is 
not merely to permit retailers to in- 
spect lines, but for the exchange of 
ideas and information concerning re- 
tail operations,” said Mr. Fontius. 
“It is our responsibility to see that 
the customer receives greater values 
and to provide better fit. Accurate 
fitting is made possible only by com- 
plete stocks and conscientious, ex- 
perienced fitters,” he said, among 
other thi 

At the style clinic on Fall style 
trends held Sunday, and conducted 
by Miss Blanche Bea Swenson, re- 
gional director of the National Fash- 
ion Group, the need of developing 
conservative shoe fashions was 
stressed. It is Miss Swenson’s con- 
viction that a great field is open in 
the development of footwear, for the 
business and conservative women. 
She sees a Gecided demand for every 
day for smart comfortable shoes the 
business woman will readily buy. 
Shoes will: be plainer, heels lower, 
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WIDE FIELD FOR CONSERVATIVE 
TYPES IN WOMEN’S 





SHOES SEEN 


Fashion Authority Tells California Shoe Retailers 
Association of Need for Styles to Suit the Require- 
ments of Business and Professional W omen—Pres- 
ident Clarence Fontius Urges Importance of Com- 





while pumps, stepins and shoes with 
front treatments will be well received. 

“Dramatize staple shoes, promote 
them and watch sales grow, as fully 
85 per cent of the real money-making 
shoe business is in the classics,” Miss 
Swenson pointed out. 

According to Miss Swenson, fully 
85 per cent of the shoes consumers 
will buy to go with the smart, high- 
fashion clothes will be black. Buying 
at the show clearly indicated this 
percentage is not accepted by buyers. 
A check-up on orders placed blacks 





PAUL JESBERG 
Convention Chairman, Who Directed 
Planning and 


Program 


plete Stocks and Careful Fitting 


by HARRY BR. TERHUNE 





at 70 per cent for the first orders, 
with great interest in browns and the 
ever great California favorite, blues. 
Spat patterns appear to be big 
favorites in a great many varieties of 
combinations. . . . Draped pumps, 
pump types, very special. . . . Dutch, 
Sultan and all high-walled lasts being 
well sampled. . . . Varieties of crushed 
kidskin, some with elasticized jersey 
and tweed quarters. . . . Saddle Stitch- 
ings in stepins. . . . A surprising 
buying of patterns with open toes 
and with openings at the toes for 
street wear. . . . Greater interest in 
casual types, especially those with 
alligators, reptiles, Calcutta lizard to 
go with the tweeds. . . . In the $5.00 
retailers, open toes were bought as 
high as 60 per cent in the first order 
placing. . . . Great interest in spec- 
tator sports in the larger towns and 
only very moderate buying in the 
smaller cities. In men’s, the heavy- 
looking, flexible kinds interested the 
big city buyers. . . . More decided 
interest in the many browns, the 
brogues, and the antique finishes than 
anticipated. . . . Interest in casual 
types in leather and crepe soles. © 
In giving his report of the activi- 
ties of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association, L. E. Langston, execu- 
tive vice-president, told the Cali- 
fornia merchants that the association 
now has the largest paid membership 
in its history. 
[TURN TO PAGE 49, PLEASE] 
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it probably is—because Production 
Men find that BREASTLOCK 
HEELS speed up preduction and 
turn out better quality footwear 
well within cost allowances. 


They eliminate three operations—flap-splitting, flap- 
laying and flap-trimming—which, on Continental and 
Boulevard heels especially, are slow, costly and unsat- 


isfactory operations. There is no waiting for breast- 


flaps to dry; a special benefit during muggy weather. 
ht Ys 
Consequently Production Men find that they can make 


more shoes in the same space on the same lasts when 


they use BREASTLOCK HEELS. 


And you'll be pleased to know that, in spite of all 
these advantages, most types of shoes cost no more 


with BREASTLOCK HEELS; some cost less. 





To greet their Majesties, Mrs. Roose- 
velt wore a gown fashioned from wool 
grown in Australia, Canada, India, and 
South Africa, woven in England and 
sent as a gift to her by the British 
wool growers. The gown, styled by 
Clarepotter, American designer, was 
made on simple lines with flaring skirt 
and a slight V-neckline, piped in white 
pique and trimmed with a flat pique 
bow on the front. Her hat of dark 
blue straw had a trimming of two 
white bands with tailored bows across 
the front. Her shoes of dark blue were 
walking type with blue laces through 
four pairs of holes. The heels were 
medium height—definitely comfortable 
shoes, and very good looking also. 

When their Majesties went to ride 
Thursday afternoon for a sight-seeing 
tour of Washington, Mrs. Roosevelt 
wore the same blue gown, but the 
Queen changed to a light blue silk with 
harmonizing hat, and with darker blue 
accessories, including semi-formal blue 
shoes in the pump style with pointed 
toes. 
For the garden party at the British 
Embassy, where the King and Queen 
were officially hosts to the American 
people, receiving with Lord Ronald 
Lindsay, British Ambassador, and Lady 
Elizabeth Lindsay, his American-born 
wife, the Queen wore a bouffant gown 
of white organdie, lace trimmed. Her 
wide-brimmed white picture hat held a 
flower which was repeated in the flowers 
at her waist. She carried a ruffled 
chiffon parasol. Diamonds and pearls 
were the jewels used, including dia- 
mond and pearl earrings. Her white 
fabric shoes were uncut, and were 
trimmed with tiny jeweled bows. 

Lady Lindsay, who escorted the 
Queen through the garden, presenting 
her to many of the guests, wore a rose 
beige gown of lace with silk trimmings. 
Her tailored hat was upturned on the 
left side and trimmed with a straight 
bow. She carried a beige bag and wore 
beige shoes, pump style, with a wide 
bow across the instep. 

When President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
entertained at dinner Thursday night, 
honoring the royal visitors, the Queen 
wore the famous ruby set of jewels, 
tiara of huge pear-shaped rubies sur- 
rounded with diamonds, necklace, long 
earrings, and bracelets. Her gown was 
fashioned of three tiers of white tulle 
sprinkled with golden fiecks. Her gold 
and white evening slippers were simply 
cut with a tiny bow as the only trim- 
ming. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s gown was of creamy 
chiffon pleated to the knees and fin- 
ished to the train with myriad rows of 
tiny lace ruffles. Her evening slippers 
were high-heeled white satin pumps. 

Friday was an exceptionally busy 
day for the visitors; Queen Elizabeth 
donned a white gown with glittering 
edging of shiny bead embroidery, fash- 
ioned with elbow sleeves and street- 
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WE GREET THE QUEEN 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


length skirt. Her large white hat was 
uptilted on the brim. She wore two 
strands of pearls and a diamond brace- 
let. On her shoulder was pinned a 
corsage of two gardenias. Her white 
shoes were plain white leather pumps 
with medium height heels and trimmed 
with formal small flat bows. Again she 
wore long white gloves. 

The culmination of the fashion 
parade, instituted by the Queen’s visit, 
however, was at the final appearance 
of the royal party, Friday night, when 
the King and Queen entertained at din- 
ner at the British Embassy, their 
official residence in the United States, 
honoring President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Queen Elizabeth wore as her swan song 
to Washington one of her loveliest 
gowns, a Victorian picture frock of 
deep rose tulle, heavily embroidered 
with gold and silver thread. Over the 
frock was super-imposed an embroidery 
of Alexandra roses of pink, goid, sil- 
ver, and blue. Small blue butterflies 
were embroidered over the entire gown. 
She wore another set of magnificent 


jewelry including a diamond tiara, two 
diamond necklaces, and a diamond 
bracelet. Her shoes were dainty silver 
slippers with pointed toes, high heels, 
and trimmed with tiny sparklers. 

Mrs. Roosevelt wore a green and 
mauve chiffon evening gown with slight 
train. Her diamond necklace was her 
only jewelry. Her shoes were evening 
pumps in white fabric, and again toes 
and heels were both “in.” 


New Women’s Factory 


In Marlboro 


MARLBORO, Mass.—The Mutual Shoe 
Company, a new Massachusetts cor- 
poration, has completed negotiations to 
occupy a Maple Street factory for the 
manufacture of women’s shoes, and 
plans to employ 400 workers. 

Judge Winfield Temple, acting in 
behalf of the Mariboro Savings Bank, 
is negotiating for immediate repairs 
and renovations of the building. 





World’s Fair Store Draws Crowds 


{0} MIR Ee) LES 


Located on One of the Busiest Thoroughfares, This Store Has Attracted Customers 
from All Parts of the World. 


New York—This Red Cross Shoe 
Store, owned by Stuart Brooks, who 
has several stores in the New York 
metropolitan area, is the only retail 
shoe store at the New York World’s 
Fair and, needless to say, it does an 
exceptional and interesting business. 

The smallest of the stores owned by 
this company, the store carries over 
3000 pairs of shoes in a wide range of 
sizes and widths in order to take care 
of the varied foot sizes encountered in 
customers from all parts of this coun- 
try and many foreign countries as well. 

A unique policy is carried out in this 
store, in that no selling pressure is put 
on anyone who comes into the store. 
In fact, the visitor is the first to men- 
tion that they want to see some shoes. 
Salespersons are instructed to make 
the visitor feel at home, explaining 


anything they want to know and help- 
ing them with any shoe or foot troubles 
they may complain of, gratis. 

A novel stunt that has resulted in 
bringing many customers to the store 
is the gift of a bottle of white shoe 
cleaner to girl guides and attendants 
at the Fair. Three times a week the 
store runs an ad in the daily World’s 
Fair paper, in which there is a coupon 
which entitles the bearer to a bottle of 
cleaner. This paper is distributed free 
to Fair employees, and as most of the 
girls wear white shoes, the cleaner is 
much in demand. This stunt has 
brought the attention of the guides and 
attendants to the store, so that when 
a World’s Fair visitor asks them where 
they can get a pair of hose or shoes, 
or hare some shoe trouble fixed, they 
are referred to this store. 
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Women Balance Summer 
Shoe Wardrobes 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


in their Summer wardrobes. Neither 
the opened-up sandal or oxford, the 
active sports shoe, the gay casual play 
shoe or the dark tailored town shoe— 
popular though they all are—can take 
the place of this Summer classic. Since 
it is usually bought in addition to 


these other types, its growing vogue 


means an increase rather than a lessen- 


ing of total sales and does not affect 


the pairage of other types. 


Next to the spectator type, the all- | 


white shoe in many patterns and ma- 
terials, is the biggest news of the 


current season. In sandals, oxfords, | 


pumps and step-ins, it is selling in 


buck, calf, kid—both smooth and | 


crushed—and combinations of fabrics 


with leathers, especially linen or mesh | 
with calf or kid. The importance of | 
white in the general fashion picture | 
—hats and neckwear in particular—is 


no doubt one explanation of the un- 


expectedly good season in white shoes. | 


Pastel and high shades in suede and 


kidskin dressy sandals, especially, are | 
also important to a limited extent. The | 
dark shoe is selling well and the in- | 
fluence of the fairs is definitely seen | 


here. Out-of-town visitors to either of 


the fairs will, more often than not, 


wear dark shoes and many local visi- 
tors will realize that they will look 
fresher at the end of the day in their 
dark sheer dresses and dark shoes than 


in white. Here is the place for the | 


dark shoe with a touch of white as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Such a shoe will be equally ef- 
fective worn with dark sheers—light- 
ened with white—with prints or, on 
occasions, with a white costume worn 
with dark matching accessories. 


The fairs have also had an influ- | 


ence on heel heights. Reports say that 
the demand for low-heeled shoes con- 
tinues. Little girl heel heights are 
still high style, but many women are 
asking for 14/8 to 17/8 or 18/8, in 
comfortable walking shoes. To the 
question, “Do customers come in and 
ask specifically for shoes to wear to 
the fair?” some retailers answered yes, 
some no. Those who say yes are very 
enthusiastic over the response to pro- 
motions of fair shoes. Some who say 


no admit that these promotions have, | 


at least, made women more shoe-con- 
scious and, in particular, more walking 
shoe conscious. 

The question of the open versus 
closed toe types, is still a very open 
one—if we may be forgiven this time- 
honored pun. Certainly, open toes— 
as well as backs, to a lesser degree— 
are still very popular and selling very 
well. The question of these treatments 
in Fall shoes is another story. We 
shall have to wait for the final answer 

_to that. Meantime, the.Summer selling 
story shows good sales in many types 
for many occasions, with special em- 
‘phasis on white or white with a touch 
‘of color notably in spectator patterns. 











Isn’t It 
Beautiful? 


This is the usual shopper comment about open toe and 
open back shoe styles displayed with Fairy TU-TOE Forms. 
Fairy TU-TOE Forms make all shoes look beautiful by 
emphasizing and dramatizing their points of beauty— 
their style lines, sleek fit and “hugging heels”. 


Fairy TU-TOE Forms hold the heels and the ankle straps 
in place perfectly—just as they should be, while the two 
tinted toes ‘peeking’ so alluringly through the open toes, 
dramatize the toeless effect. 


Put these perfect fitting, sales building display forms on 
your payroll. They will show you a big profit in larger and 
quicker sales—and help prevent carry-overs. 


For beach sandals and other wide open toe 
styles, Fairy TWINKLE-TOE Forms pro- 
duce a true outdoor effect. The five per- 
fectly formed toes with their delicately 
tinted nails, give a lifelike appearance. Dis- 
played on a patch of sand or artificial grass, 
they bring the seashore or park into your 
window—and they really create sales. 


Mail the coupon for complete catalog. 


SHOE FORM CO. Inc., AUBURN, N. Y. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc., Auburn, N. Y. Dept. BS-6 


Gentlemen: Please send complete catalog illustrating and describing 
all Fairy Forms. 


Name ... 
Firm . 
Street ... 


City ... 
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Changing Pattern of Shoe Retailing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 


troubles. And last, but not least, it has 
become a magnet, drawing Northern 
wealth and energy to develop its po- 
tentialities. 

During the last six years, while the 
United States has been in the throes 
of the worst depression in its history, 
the South has not been napping, but has 
made more economic progress than any 
other section of the country. Its crops 
have been abundant and its cotton, 
rayon, hosiery, lumber and chemical 
factories have been operating Dear peak 
capacity. é 

In fact, to give an example of the 
500 million dollars spent in the United 
States in 1937 for the establishment of 
new industrial plants, 135 million was 
spent in the South. This means that 
the South, with an estimated 13 per 
cent of the nation’s industrial plants, 
attracted 29 per cent of all American 
industry’s plant investment. 

Is it any wonder that the Boor AND 
SHoe Recorper should realize the im- 
portance of picking the South as the 
next important region to study in “the 
changing pattern of retailing?” And is 
it any wonder that Charlotte, a North 
Carolina city in the center of this de- 
velopment, should be picked as the next 
city in this series? 

For Charlotte, in the geographical 
and business center of the Carolinas, 
has made great progress in recent 
years as a city and as a market. 

Situated in the center of the state, 
it is an important railroad, bus and 
truck terminal. It is in the eastern cot- 
ton belt. And it is the center of the 
textile manufacturing industry. Seven 
hundred and seventy mills operate 10,- 
000,000 spindles within a hundred 
miles, and a great business has grown 
up in supplying these mills with dye- 
stuffs, cotton, machinery and equipment 
of all kinds. 

Business manager Clarence O. Kues- 
ter of the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce is an enthusiastic booster of the 
city and its potentialities, its mild cli- 
matic conditions, an average year 
*pound temperature of 60 degrees. Its 
rapid growth from a 40,000 population 
in 1920 to 82,000 in 1929, and over 
100,000 inhabitants at present and still 
growing. Six hundred thousand per- 
sons live within a radius of 50 miles 
and it is within the sphere of influence 
of one of the greatest hydro-electric 
developments in the nation. It has 
rapidly expanded as a textile manu- 
facturing center, yet no longer is the 
Charlotte region completely dependent 
on King Cotton. Strawberries, peanuts, 
peaches and cattle flourish in the coun- 
tryside. Hosiery, rayon, chemicals, ma- 
chinery and wood pulp products are 
among the expanding local industries. 

In conclusion, the South is a grow- 
ing market and offers opportunities for 
the shoe business far beyond any peri- 
od in the past. That Northern manu- 
facturers are aware of this, is well 


shown by the attendance at the recent 
Charlotte Shoe Show of many manu- 
facturers of better grade shoes who 
had not previously exhibited there. 





Brown and White Popular 
In Summer Footwear 


ATLANTA, Ga.— Victor Silverman, 
manager of Brooks, Whitehall Street 
shop, reports brown and white saddle 
oxfords among his best bets. Whites 
in cut-out pumps with medium heels 
are good. Demand holds up for black 
patents with open heels and toes. 

Newly-redecorated is the Fifth Ave- 
nue Slipper Shop, and Manager Sidney 
Sissleman reports all whites lead. San- 
dal types in kid, linens to be tinted, 
bandana clogs, and mesh sport shoes 
are selling heavily. 

At Bob Young’s, on Peachtree Street, 
Mr. Young thinks it looks like tan 
leathers in the antique finishes for men 
this Fall. Meanwhile, tan and white 
lead the sales sheets. English brogue 
types are popular, as are crepe and 
rubber soles. 

“All whites,” says E. W. Leake, at 
Nisley’s. Atlanta women like sandal 
types, both boulevard and high heels. 
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Kid, buck and linen are doing nicely 
with kid well in the lead. Step-in types 
are important here. 

Navy holds up surprisingly at 
Muse’s, where $8.75 is the best-selling 
price. Manager J. S. McBride thinks 
the navy success is due to the Fairs. 
White alligator is going “like a house 
afire”; for less dressy occasions Muse 
customers buy brown and white spec- 
tator pumps. 


Outlaw Loss Leaders 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Loss leader sell- 
ing in this state will be outlawed the 
last of this month when the Unfair 
Sales Practices Act, already signed by 
Gov. William R. Vanderbilt, becomes 
effective. 

Wholesalers will be required to give 
all merchandise a minimum 2 per cent 
mark-up and retailers a minimum of 
6 per cent above cost, the latter to be 
taken after discounts are deducted but 
including cost of freight and cartage. 
Large outlets buying directly from 
manufacturers and distributing goods 
to various branches will be considered 
operating both as wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and will be required to give the 
2 per cent minimum mark-up and the 
6 per cent minimum. 

Stricken out of the original act was 
a provision to exempt those instances 
where merchandise is given a lower 
mark-up to nmreet legal competition. 





Novel Front on New Texas Store 





Lubbock, Texas—Godwin’s Booterie, which was opened at 1008 Broadway. 
here, a short time ago, has one of the -most outstanding store fronts in th- 
country. Modern and attractive, the store name is carried out in silhouette ov: 
the entrance. To the right, a small porthole window on eye level provides for | 
feature display. The entire front of the store is floodlighted with conceale:! 


illumination. 











EXCLUSIVE 


C E DAR - c U R E D | New process to mellow calf- 


skin, gives lasting fresh aroma of cedar. A sensational selling 





idea, exclusive with Jarman! This handsome, real cedar dis- 
play is available on a special merchandising plan that is mak- 
ing fast sales for Jarman dealers. For details write name and 
address in margin of this page and mail to Jarman Shoe Co., 


Division of General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 














CUSTOM GRADE SHOES 


AN EXCLUSIVE PROCESS TO MELLOW CALF SKIN 
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... se smart, new balloon 
type that is endorsed by shoe 


fashion leaders. 


..» Manufacturers know from 
past experience that Celastic 
is exactly the right material 
for reproducing this significant 


new toe shape. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Activity in European Fashion Markets 





Rhea Nichols, Returning from 


Abroad, Tells of Changes in 


Color Trends and Other Behind-the-Scenes Developments 


New York—Political tension has not 
slowed the activities of the busy fash- 
ion creators of Europe, according to 
Rhea Nichols, Allied Kid Company 
Promotional Director, who returned re- 
cently on the Normandie. She says 
there is much going on behind the 
fashion scenes in Europe, due largely 
to a pronounced change in color trends 
which calls for new treatments of 
fabrics. 

Because there have been fewer Amer- 
ican tourists this year, European de- 
signers are developing fewer fashions 
for American consumption and more 
for the home markets. The result is 
that Italian, French and British clothes 
reflect the tastes of women in these 
countries. Simple, femininely tailored 
costumes in dark or neutral colors are 
the rule, with fanciful hats and spec- 
tacular shoes. 

The cyclamen and violene color 
range, and the fashion for shoes with 
trick soles and heels is now at its peak 
in Europe. The bright red known here 
as “Stop Red” and “Danger Red” is 
also used as an accent color with black, 
white and blue. Much gray is worn 
with contrasting accessories, especially 
white, gold and brown. 

The silhouette, according to Miss 
Nichols, is clean, crisp and feminine, 
with skirts shorter than ever. Skirts 
are still full, but the fullness is more 
controlled, and is concentrated espe- 
cially at the back. Waistlines are fitted 
and are often the focal point of in- 
terest in a frock, but their placing 
varies from a high empire line to a 
very low fitted line, achieved with 
jackets and wide banded effects. 


RHEA NICHOLS 


For Fall, brown is the most impor- 
tant ready-to-wear color after black. 
A red brown and a classic tete de negre 
type are used. In addition, new pastel 
shades, such as topaz, gold, lettuce, 
lime and bronze green are used in 
woolen dresses to be worn with brown 
fur coats and brown accessories. 

Although suede is the dominant shoe 
material for early Fall, bag makers 
and bottiers are working with smooth 

[TURN TO PAGE 42, PLEASE] 


Wisconsin Shoe Program 
Outlined 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— All indications 
point to a record convention of the 
Wisconsin Shoe Retailers’ Association, 
June 18, 19 and 20 at the Plankinton 
Hotel, here. 

Feature of the opening day, which 
has been set aside to permit retailers 
to visit sample rooms, will be a buffet 
luncheon and entertainment in the eve- 
ning for travelers and guests with the 
compliments of the association. 

Main speaker at the opening session 
on Monday afternoon will be Thomas 
Byrne, executive assistant of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, who will 
discuss the subject, “How Government 
Money Can Be Procured for Assisting 
in Your Business.” 

The annual banquet will be held in 
the evening with Howard T. Ott, ex- 
alted ruler of the B.P.O.E., as toast- 
master and speaker. 

Tuesday afternoon’s session will be 
addressed by Sidney Lein, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Health Spot Shoe 
Shop, Inc., whose subject is, “The Shoe 
Business and Its Needs.” Election of 
officers will also take place at this ses- 
sion as well as the presentation of reso- 
lutions and committee reports. 

A feature of this year’s convention 
will be a question box with a $5 cash 
prize to the individual submitting the 
best question. 

Fred E. Schmidt, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
reports reservations for a large repre- 
sentation of exhibitors. 


New Department Opened 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—A new shoe de- 
partment has been opened by the Mc- 
Quade, Inc., department store at 844 
Elm street, this city, with a large line 
of men’s and boys’ sport and dress 
styles. 
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Merchants Revive “Golden Spike Days” 





Release of Current Moving Picture Signal for Four-Day 
Celebration in Omaha 





Buck’s Booterie employ 


From left to right: Jack Krisinger, Herman Kr 
Eleanor Roland, Mary Jusak, Alice or age Maynard Wall 


ees as they dressed duri 


the Pe oy = Spike Days.” 


Moulthrop, Wayne Hunt, Charles Whalen, R Devor. 


OmaAHA, NeB.—The premiere of the 
current moving picture, “Union Pa- 
cific,” inaugurated a four-day celebra- 
tion in this city. For weeks before men 





Earl Buck, owner of the store, 


topper, popular 
0 gon ago, during 
celebration. 


wore a light 
ee afi oh 


of Omaha let their beards grow and 
in general prepared to simulate the 
fashions of 1869. Buck’s Booterie, the 
outstanding retail shoe store in Omaha, 
cooperated in the general celebration, 
and had each of its employees dress in 
the fashion of 70 years ago. 

The event was known as “The Gold- 
en Spike Days,” and took place May 
23 to 26. 


Winners in Boston Golf 


Tournament 


Boston, Mass. — Approximately 225 
golf-playing members of the retail, 


manufacturing, tanning and allied di- 
visions of the trade participated in the 
annual golf tournament sponsored by 
the Boston Boot and Shoe Club at the 
Wollaston Golf Club on the first day 
of the Boston Shoe Fair, June 5. With 
perfect weather conditions, the tour- 
nament was opened by Mayor Maurice 
J. Tobin at nine in the morning. Lunch 
was served and many late starters re- 
mained at the clubhouse for dinner in 
the evening. 

First and second gross and net scores 
in the various divisions were as fol- 
lows: 

Manufacturers’ gross: Kenneth Cor- 
coran and John W. James; net, Louis 
Berlin and M. C. Swan. 

Retailers’ gross: A. W. Conway and 
Dennis Walsh; net, J. S. Fitzgerald 
and P. M. Morse. 

Tanners’ gross: W. Fuller and W. C. 
Connolly; net, R. B. Slattery and C. 
R. Rycroft. 

Allied gross: Francis Shea and G. 
Fallon: net, A. C. MeNeil and W. B. 
Richardson. 


Theatrical Shoe Co. 
In New Location 


Cuicaco, ILL.—The Chicago Theatri- 
cal Shoe Company, owned and oper- 
ated by Jack Hoffert, is now located at 
17 North Wabash Avenue. The move 
was necessitated because the Capitol 
Building, their former location for 
many years. and Chicago’s first sky- 
scraper, is being razed to make way 
for a modern two-story structure. 

Plant and salesrooms are now located 
in one place. The company specializes 
in ballet and toe-dancing slippers and 
fine, hand-turned shoes for young 
women. 
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Byck Bros. Lease New 
Location 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Byck Bros. Co., of 
which Clarence E. Gibbs is president 
and Walter J. Davis is secretary-trea- 
surer, has signed a lease for a new 
location at 215 Peachtree Street, N.E.., 
which they expect to occupy January 1. 

The lease, made directly with the 
Masons, in whose temple the site is 
located, has a duration of 10 years. 
The Masonic Temple is a six-story 
structure, and the Byck’s proposed 
store is now occupied by Taylor’s Pre- 
scription Shop, Inc., on the northwest 
corner of Cain and Peachtree Streets. 
Directly across Peachtree from J. P. 
Allen’s specialty shop, it is diagonally 
situated from Regenstein’s specialty 
shop and across Cain from George 
Muse’s “Little Shops,” located in the 
Henry Grady Hotel. 

The new space will provide approxi- 
mately 20 feet on Peachtree and 90 feet 
on Cain, with added storage room. To 
catch the traffic of both streets, the 
remodeling will change the entrance, 
now on Peachtree, to the corner. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Davis and Mr. Gibbs, 
the architects have not been selected as 
yet, but the plan is to carry out a 
modern motif in black glass and white 
Georgia marble. 

The Byck’s lease having been bought 
by Thompson, Boland and Lee, Byck’s 
will move from their present location 
of 203 Peachtree Street to temporary) 
space on July 1 to 72 Broad Street, 
N.W., which is next door to the tem 
porary location of Thompson. The 
Byck’s temporary situation is 20 by 90 
feet and will cover two floors with 
basement. 

Both Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Davis have 
been with Byck’s for over 30 years. 
Although 18 months ago they bought 
the business completely, they retained 
the name of Byck Bros. Co., which was 
founded 55 years ago. The usual birth- 
day sale held in June has been absorbed 
this season by the removal sale now in 
progress. 


Weller Co. Move to Modern 
Building 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The E. E. Welle: 
Company, well-known in the shoe in- 
dustry as manufacturers of shoe or- 
naments, have moved into new quarters 
here at 253 Georgia Avenue. The new 
building, a spacious, modern structur* 
of steel frame and brick, announces FE. 
E. Weller, will “enable us to manufac- 
ture our product more efficiently and 
will also provide ample room for ex- 
pansion in years to come.” 





Economy Store Sold 


MASSILLON, OHIO—Dave Brockman. 
who has operated the Economy Shoe 
Store in this city for the past 16 years, 
recently sold his store to Max Gug- 
genheimer. 

Mr. Guggenheimer has had 30 years’ 
experience in the shoe business. 
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_ Shoe Department Installed 


CotumBiA, Mo.—The Barth Clothing 
Company, one of Columbia’s oldest 
firms, has put in a line of men’s dress 
shoes for the first time in 39 years. 
Only one line of high-grade shoes are 
handled, and prices range from $5.00 
to $10.00. 

The shoe department is in charge of 
Tommy Gray, recently from St. Louis 
but a former resident of Columbia. 

In 1900 the store changed completely 
to men’s dress clothing, but dress shoes 
were not included in the new setup. 
The organization of the Barth Clothing 
Company, provides an interesting his- 
tory of pioneer retail organization. 

In 1868 Joseph and Victor Barth 
organized a clothing store in Columbia 
under their own name. Both began as 
salesmen, going through the country 
on foot, until they had accumulated 
sufficient funds to jointly start a store. 

This ownership was retained until 
1905, when Victor Barth bought out 
his brother’s interest and the store then 
went under the name of Victor Barth. 

Four years later Victor Barth died 
and the store was then taken over by 
Joseph A. Barth, Isadore A. Barth and 
Judge Irwin B. Barth. This arrange- 
ment also was changed later and the 
present owners now are Joseph A. 
Barth and James W. Hourigan. Mr. 
Hourigan has been with the Barth 
Clothing Company for 34 years and 
became a partner in 1937. 


New Shoe Department 
Successful 


BOONVILLE, IND.—George Greer, 
manager of the Model department 
store of this city, announces that the 
shoe department recently installed at 
the Model has been doing a fine busi- 
ness. The shoe department was installed 
when Charles Goldman, of St. Louis, 
took over the ownership of the store, 
succeeding William L. Roth. 

Mr. Greer recently became a mem- 
ber of the Boonville Kiwanis Club and 
has been assigned to some of the lead- 
ing standing committees of the club. 


Feature Play Shoes 
for Summer 


Cuicaco, ILL.—Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co. are placing considerable em- 
phasis on the importance of the beach 
and play shoe in the Summer ward- 
robe. In addition to stocking and show- 
ing these lines in the regular shoe de- 
partment, an entire corner has been 
set aside for them in the store’s new 
Playcenter. The Playcenter in the 
women’s apparel section is a new de- 
partment devoted solely to the fashion 
and style promotion of slacks, play- 
suits, beachwear, bathing suits, and 
other Summer sports apparel. Spe- 
cially built shelves for stocking the 
play shoes and long benches for fitting 
have been provided. 


Open New Play Shoe Section 


Cuicaco, Itut.—One entire corner 
section of the fifth floor shoe depart- 
ment of Marshall Field and Company 
has been redecorated and furnished and 
given over to promotion of all types 
of Summer play shoes. This section, 
formerly devoted to boudoir slippers 
and leisure time footwear, has been 
outfitted with Summer lawn furniture, 
huge beach umbrellas and bright gras» 
rugs. Display cases surrounding the 
area also carry out the Summer theme. 
Several have been covered with imita- 
tion grass and other with imitation 
sand. Sea shells, artificial flowers. 
garden tools and other accessories are 
used to carry out the effect. 


Colonial Appoints 
British Agents 


Boston, Mass.— The Colonial Tan- 
ning Company announces that Messrs. 
Davies & Co., Ltd., of Leicester and 
Bristol, England, have been appointed 
their sole agents for the entire country 
of England for their complete line of 
black and colored patent sides, kips, and 
large. Messrs. Davies & Co., Ltd., are 
going to handle their merchandise di- 
rect to all the shoe factories. 











25 Per Cent Better 
Sale Volume 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The shoe department 
of the Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney de- 
partment store, here, recorded a 25 
per cent gain over last year’s results 
in the recent store-wide 89th Anniver- 
sary sale, according to Buyer R. G. Po- 
desta. During the week of the sale 
tans and browns, going at $10.65 were 
most prominent, outselling blacks com- 
pletely. A good reception for woven 
models and brown and white combina- 
tions was uncovered at the same time. 
Mr. Podesta pointed out that saddle 
styles in brown and white are setting 
a new record for early sales everywhere 
in St. Louis, and will probably make 
up 70 per cent of the early Summer 
market. 

The Scruggs - Vandervort - Barney 
shoe department has been slightly re- 
arranged in order to use more “spotted” 
displays, Mr. Podesta said. There are 
now six prominent locations in which 
Mr. Podesta displays particularly pop- 
ular shoe models in the belief that this 
idea realizes the maximum in impulse 
sales. 


Expert Shoe Advice During 
Medical Convention 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Woman’s Shoe 
Salon at Stix-Baer & Fuller used the 
convention of the American Medical 
Association to a good promotional ad- 
vantage by securing the talent of Rex 
Dickinson of the Selby Shoe Company, 
who spent three days in giving advice 
to women customers who came to him 
with shoe problems. 


Sydney Eiger Opens Store 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0—Sydney Eiger 
has opened a high grade men’s shoe 
shop at 28 Market Street, Youngstown. 
Mr. Eiger has had 14 years of shoe 
experience, having been with the Ber- 
land Shoe Company of St. Louis for a 
number of years, and more recently 
with Lustig’s in Youngstown. 
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Silently, and pointedly, Mohawks tell your 
smarter trade—“This man knows STYLE and 
style’s background, too!” And at the critical 
moment when she “walks around to see how 
they feel”—how quickly Mohawk’s soft, deep 
pile persuades her that these are the shoes 
she'll wear home! Built to take heavy store 
traffic, Mohawks come in just the color, weave, 
texture, and price your store demands. Write 
Mohawk for the story of these Carpets. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
AMSTERDAM, NEW YORE 
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Above, left to ht: W. Earl Justin, 
th J. fanin & Sons; John S. Justin, president ; 


Sam A. Justin, vice-president; and H. N. Fisch, secretary, 


sales and advertising manager. 


H. J. Justin & Sons Expand 


Manufacturer of Cowboy Boots Occupies 
Larger Quarters on 60th Anniversary 





Fort Wortu, Texas—The world’s largest manufac 
turer of cowboy boots and the Southwest’s only shoe 
factory, H. J. Justin & Sons of Fort Worth, Texas, is 
climaxing 60 years of steady growth and progress by 
moving into new and expanded quarters made necessar} 
by increased business. In October, according to John 
S. Justin, president, the company will formally cele 
brate its sixtieth anniversary by holding open house at 
the new plant for customers, employees and friends. 

When the cattle ranges were still in the grip of a hard 
winter—back in 1879—a young man arrived from Tip 
pecanoe, Indiana, and settled on the south bank of the 
Red River in Texas at Old Spanish Fort. He was the 
late H. J. Justin who died in 1918. It was there that 
with his only worldly possessions—a hammer, awl, th: 
clothing he wore and a mere 25 cents—that he earned 
enough money to buy leather, thread, and wax to star! 
the boot making establishment that is now internation 
ally known. 

In 1889 when the first railroad built through th: 
Nocona section, the boot shop was moved there wher: 
it remained until H. J. Justin & Sons moved to For 
Worth in 1925. 

Since the death of their father, the Justin boys, John 
S., W. Earl and Sam A. Justin, have carried on th: 
business. They are president, chairman of the board 
and vice-president respectively. Besides handling th: 
business of the institution, they have personally kep' 
in touch with each department. To gain more practical 
knowledge of bootmaking they have spent many hours 
stitching, heeling, treeing out or cutting and drafting 
new and attractive designs. Since 1920, H. N. Fisch 
has been secretary, sales and advertising manager. 

From the one-man start, Justin has consistently grown 
into an institution that employs more than 100 persons. 
Increased business made it necessary for larger quarte's 
this year. The new home has more than twice as much 
floor space as the old site had. 

One of the nation’s most' modernly equipped boot 
and shoe manufacturing establishments is found at the 
new location. Each piece of machinery has been indi- 
vidually motorized. New floors, a new roof and other 
improvements have been provided. 
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Commemorates 18 Years 
Of Progress 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


‘rock maple upholstered in turquoise 
blue tapestry, those of the men’s de- 
partment are of walnut with wine- 
colored leather. Chairs in the children’s 
section are chromium upholstered in 
ivory. 

On the second floor is a spacious 
women’s lounge. The lounge is deco- 
rated in antique ivory and rose, and is 
furnished with wicker chairs and sofas. 

Although the budget department is 
now located on the first floor, present 
plans call for the moving of it to the 
second floor within the near future as 
more floor space will be available. 

The third floor serves as a stock 
room and contains the company offices. 
The offices handle business of the five 
stores operated by the company, name- 
ly, a branch opened in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1926; one in Evansville, Ind., in 1928; 
one in Louisville, Ky., in 1935; and one 
operated under the title of Jenny, Inc., 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, this year. 

Associates in the other stores include: 
Frank A. Baynham, brother of the 
president, and Henry M. Young, Evans- 
ville; Linn Butterworth and Marion 
M. Riggs, Dayton; V. D. Price and 
Lucian A. Dade, Louisville; and Joseph 
Griswold and Edward C. Horn, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Two new departments have been 
added to the Lexington store. They are 
a complete men’s hosiery department 
and a costume jewelry department. 
Featured also is the enlarged women’s 
hosiery and handbag department. 

The store is equipped with two X-ray 
machines whereby the customer can 
see just how his or her foot fits into 
the shoe. The various departments are 
equipped with an inter-departmental 
telephone system. 

Baynham’s of Lexington are exclu- 
sive agents for the Arch Lock, Walker 
I. Dixon, Florsheim and College Bred 
shoes in the higher bracket, and Juve- 
nile and Energetic in the lower-price 
field. 

The staff includes: Thomas M. 
Phillips, manager of the men’s depart- 
ment, and Harold Bush and Al Vogel, 
assistants. In the women’s department 
are Randall W. Bay, Waller Allender, 
Joseph Hillman, William Seibert, 
Robert W. Ratliff and Elmo Mackey. 
The budget department is manned by 
Carl Davis, Roland Eason and John T. 
Hill. In charge of the children’s depart- 
ment is Herbert W. Bell. 

The woman’s hosiery department is 
in charge of Miss Sue Cunningham, 
assisted by Mrs. Mary E. Cox. In 
charge of the office is Mrs. Betty Boone. 
Other members of the office are Mrs. 
Len Urfer, Miss Helen Johnson, Miss 
Edna Atkerson and Mrs. Al. Vogel. 
Display managers are Miss Fan Ratliff 
‘and Robert W. Ratliff. Miss Katherine 
Clancy is cashier. 











LET ME HELP 
YOU MAKE 
BIG PROFITS 


SELLING 
CANCELLATION 
SHOES 














Woannever leading shoe manufacturers have 
job lots, surplus stocks or cancellation orders, they call me in. 
I pay quick—I buy often—+so they quote me low prices. 


Result: Shoes for which the women of America usually— 
and gladly—pay from $8.50 to $16.50, I pass on to you for 
$2.75 to $4.00. 


If you operate a cancellation or sample shoe store, you can 
sell these shoes at popular prices—from $4.95 to $6.95. 


If, on the other hand, you run a regular shoe store, you 
can take a still higher mark-up—or use these shoes for special 
promotions and “smash” sales. 


In either case, the shoes you get are perfect stock—not fac- 
tory rejects, not damaged or misfit merchandise. 


Every pair is new, fashionable, in demand. And a lot are 
nationally advertised, nationally known brands—names your 
customers will recognize instantly.* 


Stocks now on my floor include all sizes, all widths—in calf, 
kid, suede, buck, gabardine, patent leather and reverse calf 
in white, black, blue. brown and various combinations. 


Write me today for full information. I submit samples 
promptly, without obligation. Use the handy coupon—you 
will receive a reply by return mail. 


Al Baris, Baris Shoe Co., Inc. 
79 Reade Street, New York City 


Dept. C, 


© Please rush information about . 


SHOE CO., INC. | 


79 Reade Street, New York City 
WOrth 2-5180 


a | (Please send samples 
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Riding Boots 














Oscar Thompson Firm 
Signs Lease 

ATLANTA, GA.—A fifteen-year lease 
has been signed by the new shoe firm 
of Thompson, Boland and Lee on the 
space at 201-3 Peachtree Street, at 
present occupied by Byck’s, Inc., and 
the Peggy Hale Shop, Inc. 

At present the building consists of 
two floors and a basement 40 by 100 
feet, but a 50-foot addition is to be 
constructed at the rear for the use of 
the new firm, giving it a retail floor 
space of 40 by 150 feet and making 
it one of the largest retail shoe stores 
in the South. 

The firm of Thompson, Boland and 
Lee is headed by Oscar Thompson, 
veteran shoe man of Atlanta and for 
many years associated with Rich’s, Inc. 

While the new store is being com- 
pleted, the company will occupy tem- 
porary quarters at 74 Broad Street, 
N.W. 


Veteran Retailer Celebrates 
Golden Anniversary 


West Cuicaco, Int.—J. Lawrence 
Nack, one of Illinois’ veteran shoe re- 
tailers, and his wife celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary here re- 
cently with an anniversary mass in St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church. Mr. Nack, 
76 years old, was born in Galena, IIl., 
where his father conducted a retail 
shoe store for more than 50 years. 
When he was 22 he came to Chicago to 
work in a wholesale shoe house, later 
opening a store of his own at Webster 
and Racine Avenues. Thirty-nine years 
ago Mr. Nack started a shoe store in 
West Chicago and is now one of the 
veteran business men in the suburb. 
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Josephson with Brown 


St. Louis, Mo.—David S. Josephson, 
formerly with Tupper, Inc., of Hobo. 
ken, N. J., which firm he represented 
for three years in the Middle Atlantic 


DAVID S. JOSEPHSON 


States, recently joined the Brown Shoe 
Company. Mr. Josephson will travel 
for that firm in the State of New Jer- 
sey, representing their United Men’s 
Division, and carrying all of their 
men’s, boys’ and youths’ shoes. 


Celebrates 70th Business 


Anniversary 


SHREVEPORT, La.—The Phelps Shoe 
Co. is celebrating its 70th year of ex- 
istence as a shoe store, a_ record 
equaled by few retail shoe concerns in 
the country. 

Ben Phelps, secretary-treasurer, re- 
counted the founding of the store in 
May, 1869, by his father, the late 
Emanuel Phelps. Since that day Phelps 
has been a business name closely as- 
sociated with quality shoes and honor- 
able dealings. 

‘Phelps has a record of being the 
only shoe store to advertise its shoes 
in the newspapers 365 days of the year. 

“Three score and ten years is the 
alloted time for man to finish his job,” 
commented Ben Phelps. “We have done 
our job well, as attested by our long 
list of friends and customers, but we 
have not finished our job. I am ready 
for 70 years more, however. And so is 
my son.” 

Many families have been “Phelps 
customers” for years. Some of them 
remained patrons even after moving 
from the city, and these are supplied 
periodically by mail, the store main- 
taining files in which are recorded their 
sizes and preferences in materials and 
styles. Phelps shoes are shipped around 
the world to distant customers, there 
being very few out-of-the-way nations 





| ere as “modern as tomorrow” —and so 
ore the new square transparent display 
boxes we can supply, with pique and other 
fabric booties and novelties in the small 0-2 
size run. Make a showing of these spectacu- 
lar units—they'll help dramatize your service 
to the younger children. 


MRS. DAY'S 


IDEAL BABY SHOE CO. 


in which a Phelps customer does not 
reside. 

One of the oldest men in point of 
continuous service as a retail shoe ma: 
is Bernard Sokolski, a nephew of th« 
founder, and at present head of th« 
store. Mr. Sokolski joined the store’s 
selling organization in 1874 and has 
been actively connected with it eve: 
since, an achievement attained by few 
men. 


Ephrata Factory at Capacity 


EPHRATA, Pa.—-William Rohrbach, 
president of the Ephrata Shoe Com- 
pany, Inc., manufacturers of smart); 
styled children’s welts and prewelts in 
the fine quality grades, states that th: 
demand for these shoes from coast to 
coast is making it necessary for th« 
company’s factory here to operate cor 
tinuously at peak production. 


Krohngold Co. in 
New Location 


Detroit, Micu.—Krohngold Shoe 
Company is now in full operation in 
the fine, new building erected on Mich- 
igan Avenue, which replaces their for- 
mer store torn down for street widen- 
ing. Sam Greenhut is manager. 

Morey Direnfeld was recently ap- 
pointed manager of the company’s 
north-end store in Hamtramck. 








~ 
ap 
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Obituaries 


L. A. Bilger 


Cuicaco, Itt.—L. A. Bilger, head of 
the shoe division of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. for the past five years, died June 
6 of coronary thrombosis, aged 57 
years. He became suddenly ill on Sun- 
day, June 4, and was taken to the hos- 
pital, where he died Tuesday noon. 

Mr. Bilger had a long and interest- 
ing career in the shoe world, getting 
his first experience with the Holden 
Family Shoe Store on State Street; 
afterward he engaged in business for 
himself, and in the 20’s he was head 
of the mail order shoe division of Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

Mr. Bilger succeeded R. A. Reynolds 
at Sears, Roebuck & Co., and now Mr. 
Reynolds is an important member of 
the buying staff of the Montgomery 
Ward shoe division. 

Funeral services were held June 9 
at St. Juliana’s Church, with burial in 
All Saints’ Cemetery. Mr. Bilger’s 
widow, four children, a brother and 
two sisters survive. His first grand- 
child, a boy, was born just the week 
preceding his death. 


Alanson C. Brown 


St. Louis, Mo.—Alanson C. Brown, 
president from 1913 to 1932 of the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Company, died 
June 5 at St. John’s Hospital, here, He 
was 56 years of age and resided in St. 
Louis County. 

Mr. Brown, a native of St. Louis, 
went to work for the shoe company 
soon after his graduation from old 
Smith Academy. He became president 
on the death of his father, Alanson D. 
Brown, who founded the company. In 
1932 he was made vice-president and 
general manager. He retired last July. 

Surviving are his widow, two sons, 
Alanson C. Brown, Jr., and Elbert 
Brown; two daughters, Miss Elizabeth 
Brown and Mrs. Claude I. Bakewell; 
sisters, Mrs. Jane Collins, Mrs. War- 
ren F. McElroy, Mrs. Eugene C. Titt- 
man and Mrs. Maurice Obear. 


William F. Froehlich 


Detroit, Micu.—William F. Froeh- 
lich, well-known Detroit shoe merchant, 
died Monday, June 5, at his home on 
Fischer Avenue, Detroit, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was born 
in Germany 78 years ago and came to 
Detroit 58 years ago. He was for many 
years employed by the Hazen S. Pin- 
gree Shoe Co. Thirty years ago he 
established his own retail shoe busi- 
ness at Gratiot and Van Dyke Avenues, 
which he conducted until his death. 

He is survived by his widow, six chil- 
dren, Richard, Frank, Walter, Elsie, 
George and Elmer, and five grand- 
ehildren. Burial was in Evergreen 


_ Cemetery. 
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Sponge 
rubber 
cushion 
relieves 
pressure 
on tender 
spots and 
callouses 


Narrow 


Norrow 


ALSO 


[ 


LEADER FOR OVER 3 YEARS 


in New York and vicinity 


NO CEMENTING — INTERCHANGEABLE 
SIZES = Women's—3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 Wide and 


Men's—6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 Wide and 


@ special pattern for open shank shoes 
Women's Sizes—3-9 Extra Narrow 


Sample pair forwarded upon request to well rated 
shoe retailers and department stores 


Compore It with any 
Similar Product on 
The Market 


Hee! HELP EET 


straight Ne. 102 META- 
elevation TARSAL INSOLE 


prevents Fine grain, 
run over grey finished 
heels— leather. ONE 
restores PIECE CON- 
r r 
per STRUC.- 
TION, split 
at forward end for 
insertion of sponge 
rubber metatarsal 
cushion. Live rubber 
heel, straight eleva- 
tion attached. 


Retail per pair.... 1-00 
Wholesale per doz. 





One of the many popular Help Feet products 


NO. 356 SUPPORT — non- 
corrosive nickel silver, top- 
ped with grey finished grain 
leather. 








Write for illustrated catalog 
and price list of complete 
line of arch supports (all 
nickel silver and leather top- 
ped) and foot specialties. 














HELP FEET, inc. 


manufacturers of arch supports 
and foot specialties 


381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














Mrs. A. Bray 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. A. Bray, widow 
of Abraham Bray, owner of the family 
shoe store at 213 South Pearl Street, 
this city, passed away recently from a 
stroke, suffered while she was en route 
to the South. 

She is survived by three sons, Jacob, 
David and Harry Bray. Burial was in 
the Sons of Abraham cemetery, Albany. 





Chapman Opens New Shop 
ORRVILLE, OHI0—The Chapman Shoe 
Store has been recently opened in this 
city by B. P. Chapman. 
Mr. Chapman is assisted by J. A. 


Di Orio, who has been in the shoe busi- 
ness for the past eight years. Recently, 
he was connected with the Bond Shoe 
Store of Wooster, Ohio. 


Plan Addition to Gale Factory 


North ApAMs, Mass.— Plans are 
under way for a four-story addition to 
the Gale Shoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany plant on Brown Street. It is 
understood that approximately 100 
hands may be added to the working 
force of the concern, which began op- 
erations in this city five years ago. The 
plant started with about 125 employees 
and during normal operations now 
uses between 500 and 600 hands. 
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Activity in European 
Fashion Markets 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 


leathers. Smooth grains are liked for 
bags. 

In shoe patterns, pumps are first in 
importance, with ankle strap types 
second. Europeans have not made the 
progress with elasticized leathers that 
Americans have, and stepins usually 
have gored treatments. There are very 
few oxfords, according to Miss Nichols. 

Treatments generally are subdued, 
and consist of manipulation rather than 
application. Off-side treatments are 
used repeatedly in pumps, Miss Nichols 
says, and there are interesting new 
developments in strap slippers. One of 
the most practical ideas is the use of 
simple vamps with small toe openings, 
and heels which are opened up, but 
constructed to provide for perfect fit, 
without “flopping.” A few bottines are 
shown, but they are intended to be 
worn only with period-type frocks, and 
have not been accepted for the street, 
or with modern clothes. 

Italy, Miss Nichols says, is the most 
inspiring country from a shoe man’s 
point of view. 


——— 


Wells & Frost Hold 
Formal Reopening 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Wells & Frost for- 
mally opened its remodeled store on 
June 5. The floor space has been 
doubled by 25 feet more frontage. In 
the remodeled store separate depart- 
ments are now maintained for shoes, 
for industrial uniforms, for men’s fur- 
nishings and for work clothing. 

Opened originally in 1897 by Edward 
R. Wells, it operated as a family shoe 
store for more than a decade and then 
branched out to include men’s furnish- 
ings under the name of Wells & Frost. 
It is a family shoe store, one which 
takes the customer from babyhood to 
possible extreme orthopedic shoes in 
later life, and specializes in expert shoe 
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fitting. The average experience of the 
12 men and women selling shoes is 
over 15 years. 

The company’s reputation for fitting 
any foot is well known, shoes being 
sent mail order to Alaska, to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and to two-thirds 
of the states in the Union. Sizes up to 
15 for men and 12 for women are car- 
ried in four or five different styles. 

In remodeling, the old building has 
been turned over entirely to the shoe 
department, separated into men’s, wo- 
men’s and children’s choes. The latest 
type of X-ray equipment has been in- 
stalled and a hosiery department added. 


New Zalben Store Opened 


DENVER, CoLo.— Zalben’s, Denver’s 
newest shoe store, 635 Sixteenth Street, 
held their formal opening on June 10 
in one of the most attractive shoe 
salons in the city. 

Mike and Leon Zalben, owners, are 
native sons and they have come home 
to Denver to take up a business of 
their own after a sojourn of seven 
years in shoe merchandising on the 
Pacific coast. 

Before going to the coast Mike was 
known to the Denver shoe trade 
through his work with Dave Tober, 
where he first started as a shoe sales- 
man, followed by two years of work 
in the shoe department of The May Co. 
and later by three years in the Denver 
Dry Goods Co. shoe department. 

The new shoe shop is well located 
in the shoe shopping center of Denver 
and is not easily overlooked with its 
attractive streamlined front of laven- 
der vitrolite supporting a blue neon 
sign. The show windows equipped with 
new fluorescent lighting are deep and 
all of blonde maple and plate glass 
with furnishings in Lucite unbreakable 
display stands with mirror bases. 

The air-conditioned salon has blonde 
maple woodwork throughout the store. 
The floor is covered completely with 
cadet blue Wilton velvet carpet 
matched in color by the blue tint of the 
walls. Roomy arm chairs of bleached 
maple upholstered in royal blue have 
matching foot stools. Full-size mirrors 
ornament the side walls. All stock is 
hidden, giving the salon an air of 
elegance in the blonde maple woodwork 
and royal blue furnishings. 

The store opened with a staff of 
twelve and with a well-selected stock 
of women’s shoes in novelty styles at 
popular prices. In addition to women’s 
shoes the store will carry matching 
hand-bags and hosiery. 


Notes from the Boston Fair 


Boston—One of the active visitors 
at the recent Boston Shoe Fair was 
Harold Wagner of the Wagner Shoe 
Stores, Brattleboro, Vt. Mr. Wagner 
was selecting new lines for the coming 
season and reports that business has 
been unusually good in his vicinity. His 
company is moving to a new location 
in the near future and are planning a 
modern, up-to-date store. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


WINNERS 


SALES WINNERS 
ALL THE TIME 


No “prospect” for smart, comfortable 
golfing footwear can resist the tournament 
record of Sportocasins. In the last (4 
years the following major championships 
have been won by players wearing Bass 
Sportocasins. 

American Amateur 9 American Open 4 
British Ameoteur 4 British Open 3 
Do you need any further sales persuader to 
interost the thousands of both experts and 
duffers who love to follow in the footsteps 
(footwear) of the champions? Write for 
catalog and prices. G. H. BASS & CO. 
Dept. 85-19, Wilton, Maine. 








Art Flood, well-known traveling 
salesman in Eastern territory, is now 
one of the star performers with Brown 
Shoe Company’s Roblee line of men’s 
popular price shoes. Art is covering 
Maine, New Hampshire and Eastern 
Massachusetts territory, with head- 
quarters in Boston. He reported good 
action in his sales rooms at the Parke: 
House during the recent Boston Fair. 

H. L. (“Bud”) Sheehan was one of 
the busiest young salesmen at the Bos 
ton Fair. Mr. Sheehan represents the 
H. C. Godman Company in western 
New England territory. His running 
mate, Jack McGowan, was also very 
much in evidence at the Fair, having 
charge of the Godman exhibit at the 
Parker House. Mr. McGowan cover< 
the balance of New England territory. 
also Canada. 


Mittelman Vice-President 
Of Merchants’ Group 


Derroirr, MicuH.—Maurice A. Mitte! 
man, of Russek’s, a former president 
of the National Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association, was elected second vice 
president of the Retail Merchants’ As 
sociation of Detroit at the recent an 
nual election. Other shoe men elected 
as directors include Steven J. Jay of 
Fyfe’s, and Stuart J. Rackham, of 
Stuart J. Rackham, Inc. Mr. Mittel 
man is also a director. 
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Have YouA Store On Your Hands? 
If Opportuni 


ty is calling you to another town or 
for any reason you wish to dispose of your pres- 
ent location advertise in the 
FOR SALE 
columns of BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER. 
Classified 


Advertising 
39th Street, New York City. 


catalog. 


t, 239 West 











JUVENILE SHOES IN STOCK 


Our catalog of over 75 in stock styles is 
the source of profit making for shoe mer- 
chants everywhere. These high quality, 
scientifically fitting Altschul shoes can be 
your basis for a fast flowing children’s 
business. Write us today for a copy of the 
See for yourself how much 
bigger your business can be with the 
Altschul line. 


Julius Altschul, Inc. 
117 Grattan St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Predicts Peak Year for veitadd aa 





St. Louis Men’s Store Experiences Early Demand, with Brown 
and White Combinations Enjoying Most Favor 


St. Louis, Mo—aAn early call for 
ventilated shoes caused a mild furore 
in the men’s shoe department of Boyd- 
Richardson’s Store here, according to 
Shoe Buyer Harvey Kopp. “We sold 
hundreds of pairs during late April 
and in May,” Mr. Kopp stated, “and 
the call for this model seems to in- 
crease with warm weather approach- 
ing. What with a very late Summer 
this year we hardly expected such a 
showing, but it came and we are well 
satisfied that we were able to meet it.” 

Kopp stated that he felt that 1939 
would be the biggest year for venti- 
lated shoes in the history of his depart- 
ment. The top seller has been brown 
and white ventilated, while cloth up- 
pers have been hitting mightily for 
sales attention. The $13.50 shoe in this 
type has been an unexpected runner 
for extra sales, while considerable ac- 
tivity has also been shown in the $7.50 
line. 

In keeping with a small demand for 
black ventilated shoes for the more con- 
servative consumers last year, Kopp 
made a bold stroke in securing a repre- 
sentative stock of black ventilated this 
year and reports steady selling. 

In the general sports shoe line for 
Summer, Mr. Kopp is quite optimistic 
about brown and white. Black and 
white sport shoes have indicated cer- 
tain acceleration over last year’s move- 
ment and from present indications will 
be a strong second for honors in the 
sport shoe running. Surprising to Kopp 
and members of his staff has been the 
lack of buying interest in straight 
white sport shoes. The latter saw con- 
siderable favor in the buying eyes last 
year and it was hoped that a favor- 
able response would be shewn for this 


get behind 
and white and black and white 


continue to get the usual adver- 
tising and display assistance. 


Crepe soles were looked to for a 
slight dip, with Summer sport dress 
shoes commanding more attention with 
the outdoor dancing season getting spe- 
cial attention’ from Boyd’s type of 
customer’s, but crepe soles with brown 
and white saddles has continued hold 
its own and-appears to have a good 
schedule of selling outlined for it 
through the Summer. 

Something more than the usual at- 
tention will be given the beach sandal 
and novelty type of sandals this Sum- 
mer, Kopp told Boor & SHOE RECORDER. 
“As you will note,” he stated, “we are 
beginning to feature novelty and beach 
sandals in open table displays and 
from advance indications this type of 
shoe will be greeted cordially. There 
has been a notable advance in swim- 
ming interest in the St. Louis area 
within the last 12 months, what with 
new swimming pools opening under 
municipal and private ownership and 
we believe we can very well cash in on 
the trade which this new interest offers 
for a beach sandal and knockabout 


slippers.” 


Buying Strong at 
Cincinnati 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 


opportunity for buyers to see the effect 
of popular patterns in larjer sizes. 

Over 100 shoe models were shown, 
with shoes from the lines of more than 
40 manufacturers. Gene Held, buyer 
and merchandiser of shoes at Mabley 
and Carew Co., and the chairman and 
his style show committee are to be con- 
gratulated on a fine job. 

In addition to this show, the en- 
thusiastie audience enjoyed a skating 
act, some singing, juggling, acrobatic 
stunts and two exceptionally clever 


acts—Doris Mae, a Cincinnati girl, and 
her xylophone, and Dean Murphy in 
some inimitable imitations. Edward S. 
Horwitz, as chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, was largely respon- 
sible for this part of the evening’s 
fun. Both style show and entertain- 
ment were under the direction of the 
Ruth Best entertainment service. 

A further thrill was added by the 
drawing of the lucky numbers for the 
two Gruen curvex watches donated by 
the manufacturers located in this city. 
Mrs. Carl Holbrook of Hamilton, Ohio, 
was the fortunate winner of the lady’s 
watch. The man’s watch went to Mr. 
J. R Huntington of Bick’s Department 
Store in Louisville, Ky. 

The second social event of the fair 
was the Tuesday noon luncheon held 
in the Pavillon Caprice. Edward C. 
Horn, retiring president of the Ohio 
Shoe Retailers’ Association, presided 
and introduced the speakers, Mayor 
James G. Stewart, Morris Edwards, 
executive vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Herbert N. Lape, 
president of the Julian and Kokenge 
Company. Speaking first, Mayor 
Stewart covered high points in the his- 
tory of the development of the City of 
Cincinnati from earliest days, touched 
lightly on famous people who have 
visited it throughout its history, men- 
tioned briefly his own many-sided 
activities and ended in an _ eloquent 
appeal for greater tolerance and un- 
selfishness in our ways of life and of 
doing business. 

Mr. Edwards discussed “the outlook 
for business expansion,” ending his 
well-rounded talk on a note of opti- 
mism. In 1934, he said in substance, 
conditions in this country were funda- 
mentally bad and we did not recognize 
the fact. Today, we think that they are 
bad when actually there are many 
hopeful signs. 

“Business vs. Political Bunk” was 
Mr. Lape’s topic, his sympathy, of 
course, being wholeheartedly with busi- 
ness in the present crisis. His advice 
to shoe merchants was to “buy fewer 
units with a better chance of selling.” 
The basic cause of difficulties in any 
shoe store, he maintained, is “too many 
lines.” 
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\ Symons Co. Remodel Store 
Butte, Mont.— The Symons Dry 
Goods Company have recently com- 
pleted remodelling and now have the 
first streamlined store in this state. 

In addition to the modernization, a 
new main floor shoe department has 
been added, equipped with new and 
modern fixtures. This new department 
will carry shoes for women and misses, 
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but time alone, can prove the tien to base... no a = the ao floor, — 
metal washers half pri shoes for the entire family are 
extra wear and extra comfort way through. featured, thus giving the store two shoe 












sections. 

Both departments are leased by the 
Wilkerson Shoe Company of St. Louis, 
Mo. I. M. Drayer, formerly of the Vir- 
ginia Dare Shop in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is manager of both departments. 
In the mezzanine department, Miss 
Agnes Killroy and G. N. Oppenheimer 
are in charge, while in the new main 
floor department, Frank M. Kall and 
Miss Alice Hurley assist Mr. Drayer. 


STA-TITE’S sturdy struc- 
ture and patented wire mesh 
nail anchorage provides! Fit 
tite — STA-TITE — smarter 
looking. 


















































The only rubber heel 
that’s definitely dif- 
ferent ... and better! 










Teets to Go Back to 
Work in Fall 


DENVER, CoLoO.—Harry Teets, veteran 
PANCO shoe buyer for the Denver Dry Goods 
Co., has completely recovered his 


health. However, he has been advised 
ae tell nad sam- by his doctors to rest for another three 
Sat can tran months, so he will not be back on the 


job until the end of the Summer. In 
H E E L Ss i W. J. Carty, assistant 


PANTHER-PANCO CO. — Chelsea, Mass. a la amg 


buyer for some years, continues at the 
U.S.M.C. Exhibit Features Fine Shoemaking 










































helm as acting buyer. 
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As in previous Fairs the entirely room in which the exhibit was shown, formed a very pleasing set- 
All different types of bottoming were shown, together with interesting designs and 

























were soft russet shades in very pleasing contrast and the whole exhibit was re- 
ceived with much interest. 
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* Children’s Shoes 
and other white 
shoes that get 
hard usage. 


* Skating Shoes 


(roller or ice) 


* Golf Balls 


Providence, R. I. 





Nothing equals “Stazon White” 


For its recommended purposes 


It Really Stays ON! 
EVERETT & BARRON COMPANY 





* Smooth White 


Leathers 
(especially those 
that are scuffed 


or badly soiled) 


* Belts and 
Handbags 


* Sport Shoes 


Toronto, Canada 








Seven’s His Number 


Boston—E. B. Belhumeur, salesman 
for ROBLEE shoes in the Eastern ter- 
ritory, is not the type of man who 
would be considered superstitious, but 
he has a very strong predilection for 
the number seven. He was born Aug- 
ust 27, in the year 1897. He has been 
married 17 years. He joined the World 
War in 1917; comes of a family of 17 
children; lives at 197 Belmont Avenue, 
Springfield, Mass., with an office at 
1597 Main Street, Springfield. His first 
baby, after 17 years of married life, 
was born on January 27, and, inci- 
dentally, the baby’s name is Roblee. 


Jacobson Bros. Open 
New Store 


New York—Jacobson Bros., who for 
36 years have catered to the shoe needs 
of the smart women of the Bronx and 
Westchester, have taken another step 
forward in the service of their cus- 
tomers. 

They have opened a new and modern 
store at 2427 Grand Concourse, which 
is devoted entirely to Red Cross Shoes 
for women. The new store is one of 
the finest in the city in its beauty of 
design and furnishings, in the comfort 
and ‘convenience it offers to shoppers, 
and its efficiency of display and op- 
eration. It is air-conditioned through- 
out, finished in eye-resting colors, and 
planned to provide maximum space for 
the comfort of each customer. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.-—D. Myers & Sons, 
Inc., national wholesalers of women’s 
novelty shoes, announce the recent ad- 


DAVE RUSSICK 


dition to their sales force of Dave Rus- 
sick. Mr. Russick will act as Myers’ 
sales representative for Iowa, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. He is_ well-known 
throughout this territory, having trav- 
eled it for the past eight years. 


Covers Midwest for D. Myers C. M. Bell Appointed 


J. Edwards Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. Edwards & 
Company, 314 North 12th Street, an 
nounce the appointment as office man- 
ager of C. M. Bell. 

Mr. Bell is a member of an old New 
England shoe manufacturing company 
and was formerly a member of Bell 
Brothers, with shoe manufacturing 
plants in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. 


New Chicago Suburb 
Store Opened 


Cuicaco, Itt.—One of Chicago's 
newest outlying shoe stores has re- 
cently been opened at 1521 E. 53rd 
Street, under the name of M. J. Cabot’s 
Shoes. The new shoe store, which is 
owned by Lou L. Kaplan, is a salon 
type store featuring women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. Both conservative and 
style shoes for women are part of the 
merchandising policy and a consider- 
able amount of fitting is by X-ray. 
The interior color scheme has been 
worked out in a combination of dusty 
rose and rose grey. An attractive dis- 
play method has been worked out by 
open cases built in the wall. The same 
color combinations are used in the store 
display windows. Mr. Kaplan is also 
co-owner with Harry Dobrich of the 
Jay Barton exclusive Red Cross shoe 
store at 4614 N. Sheridan Road. 











ARE NOW 
READY 


The January price ticket is in 
white, gold, and green, and has 
adequate space for wording or 
stock number. 


Freshen up your New Year win- 
show cards and price tickets. 
The January show cards are 
now ready in an attractive and 
seasonal design in shades of 
blue, green and gold on a white 
background, and bear mes- 
sages pertaining to style, qual- 
ity, protective footwear, etc. 


CARD HOLDERS 
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Everyone Passing 
is a Possible Prospect 
SELL THEM 


DISPLAY CARD SAMPLES, HARMONIZING TICKETS 
and SELLING MESSAGES SENT ON REQUEST 


14 snappy and informative selling messages 
each month for men's, women's, children's shoes. 
women's hosiery, store service, fitting, quality, styles. 
Single cards, 60c each—without text, 35¢ each 
(PRICES FOR MONTHLY SERVICE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ATTRACTIVE HAND LETTERED PRICE TICKETS 


In popular denominations and blank. Samples of in-stock 
tickets available 
WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen, $!.10—12 dozen, $2.00 


WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets, $3.00—200, $5.00 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, UNLESS C.O.D. PREFERRED 


MERCHANDISING AIDS 


Pouy Cup Polly Clips 
for Price Tickets For Price Tickets—Adijustable 


—Tilt at any angle. 








Recorder Stock Record " ¥ 
Tickets wich id 
Natural View for shoe cartons. Cyclone clips i! ' 


aaieiind : seseeceece 
me... . $1.25 


ga eee 





eee - | 


Polly Shoe Holder = 
To display arch, branded, and —— 


7 fibre-sole shoes. Always re- P 
bad Pou Snoe mains in upright position. 
sOLOSR. | seeecee 
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FEATURE POINTERS 


precisely point out in-built values. These 
ARROWS are olatainable in two combina- 
tions: corn with green border, or buff with 
gteen border. Choice of forty selling 
phrases, or blanks. 


12 dozen (printed or blank) $2.00. 
6 dozen (printed or blank) 1.10 
| dozen [printed or blank) 0.25 














(Cross out 


ee ee eee 


Combination of one gross Polly 
Clips and one gross Arrows, only 
$5.00. 


ANNUAL DISPLAY CARD 
SERVICE INCLUDES 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE with ennuel card service to one merchant in an 
average size town, suburb or city shopping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN supplies merchandising and displey suggestions 
each month. 


SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 


EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may exchange eny 
cards received for others of the current month, whose text better covers 
their merchandising program. 


PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, harmonizing with the current month's cards. 
supplied free. 


IMPRINTED PRICE TICKETS with prices as wanted, to assure well blended 
trim, are 35¢ per fifty, edditional. 


+ eee er eeepoeewecese 


lines not carried.) We wish IMPRINTED TICKETS @ 35¢ per fifty. in following 


quantities and denominations: 


STORE NAME Se 


OWN 
SRE >> 


WW rH»__]|||||=|~“E= SSS AUTOS 


We sell Men’s, Women’s, Children’s Shoes and Women’s Hosiery. 


for 


each month’s service delliv- 





SERVICE MONTHLY HOLDERS Tickets 





subscribers 


must be drawn on VU. &. 


No. | $5.00 6 100 


additional 





per month. For 


No. 2 4.00 4 100 
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card holders. 


foreign 


we agree to pay $1.00 


and agree to return the 


month 


No. 3 50 





FOR ANNUAL SHOW CARD SERVICE 
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banks, or include exchange. 
if for any unforeseen reason 
we wish to discontinue ser- 


vice before expiration of or- 
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additional. 


4. 


> Padget beard. “I” eo“ pink “K” White beard. 
bright beard. i im Design in light 
— purple oa 2 Rang and yellew. 


SIZE: 14%," « 2%"—Prices on opposite page. 





. blank tickets each 


GRUNT TEE eo casctcccese 





per fifty, 


beginning with JUNE 
(with the 


Please enter our order for the 
Recorder “Selling Messages,” 
continuing monthly for one 
year, for Card Service No. 
PRINTED TICKETS, at 35¢ 


of 
ers 
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SALESMEN WANTED 








LOUISIANA 


open to live wire men who have been 
selling in this territory. Ours is fast 
sty In-Stock line Women's Novelty 
Footwear offering real opportunity for 
volume sales and earnings. 


Address SHU-STILES, INC. 
1214 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Manufacturer of gold and silver mesh 
a evening slippers wants salesmen 
call on shoe factories in St. 
ak New England, and New York. 
Liberal commission. 
VAN ARDEN FABRICS 
38 E. 32nd St., New York City. 











SALESMAN— —for the South and Middle West, 

lar price Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s, 
straight line, very complete, Eastern wholesaler, 
can be carri with non-conflicting line. Ad- 
dress $286, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SALESMAN— Ohio, Georgia, Kentucky, In- 
diana, lar priced wholesale line Men's, 
Ladies’, isses’ and Children’s, experienced 
with following ; A. Schwartz & Sons, 4th & 
Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


GALESMEN, ESTABLISHED MANUFAC. 
TURER OF MISSES’, GROWING GIRLS’, 
BOYS’ McKAYS AND WELTS TO RETAIL 
TWO AND THREE DOLLARS. SELLING 
DIRECT TO RETAILERS. ALL SHOES 
CARRIED IN STOCK. COMPENSATION 
ON COMMISSION BASIS ONLY. TER 
RITORIES OPEN, NORTH AND SOUTH 
CAROLINA, OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, IOWA, AND 
, ALSO WESTERN NEW 
YORK STATE. ADDRESS #289, CARE 
BOOT & SHOE RECORDER, 239 WEST 
10TH STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y 








LINE WANTED 





IF you are interested in a man who has had 
years of shoe selling experience to the chain 
stores and retail trade in Metropolitan New 
York and environs with a vast acquaintance, I 
offer my services—am desirous of obtaining a 
real line of boys’, children’s and girls’ shoes, 
also women's style shoes—Will guarantee to 
render a A-1 services. Address $290, care 

t & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y¥. 


FOR SALE 


OPULAR price family shoe store for sale, 

100% location, Brooklyn, N. Fine fix 
tures. Personal reasons for selling. Address 
$284, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE ~ 














ANTED:-—Men’s pular priced lines for 

eastern Pennsylvania. Eighteen years’ ex- 
perience on the road. Can furnish references. 
Address $264, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





LORIDA; Salesman with 7 years’ experience 

in men’s and children’s stitchdowns, women’s 
novelty and bedroom slippers open for general 
or specialty lines. Best of references. Please 
address Milian FE. Koflen, P. O. Box 1294, 
Miami, Fla. 





POSITION WANTED 


CAPABLE manager, shoe fitter and buyer. 
35 years old; married; with over 15 years’ 
practical experience in both independent and 
chain organizations. Available immediately. 
Will go anywhere. Reasonable salary. Ad- 
dress 2285, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 20° 
So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Well established High Grade family 
shoe store, specializing in semi- and 
orthopedic footwear. Over 20 years on 
Broadway, New York City. Must sell 
at once on account of sickness for cash 
only to responsible private party. 

Address Ne. Lg K, care BOOT ds SHOE ageprece 

230 West 39th Street, New York, N 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Betas ay nce for modern shoe store; un- 

location surburban shopping center 
Wisconsin's —_—, largest city. Lease new 
building, basis, assist financially. 
Address Babcock. ti 1100 South Blvd., Evanston, 
Ui. 








FOR RENT 


MODERN three story brick buildi just 


vacated by shoe factor Town 15 
lation with 300 experienced shoe shoe workers. Pthis 


building was in first class shape recently 
at a cost of nds. Com 

shoe machinery. Reasonable Ren Address 
fp Retail Merchants Assn., ‘MINSTER. 








MODERN equipped established women’s popu- 
lar price shoe store; Size 16x90, two upper 
floors and storage basement; Two modern win- 
dows; Stock included. Valuable trade name. 
Richmond, Virginia, heart of business center. 
Address $288, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








UST sell, acanbe, rare shoe collection, 150 

pairs from all parts of world. Offer con- 
sidered. Floyd G. Frederick, 130 Main St., 
Souderton, Pa. 





OOD PAYING FAMILY SHOE STORE 
in Brooklyn, carrying moderate grade lines 
from $3.00; also valuable Agency line. Volume 
for over 10 years $35,000. $10,000 cash re- 
wired. Auctioneers or Brokers need not reply. 
ddress $291, care Boot & — : amee 239 
West 39th Street, New York, 











SHOE STOCKS BOUGHT 


Complete or Part 
Wholesale or Retail 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 
79-81 READE STREET, NEW YORK, M. ¥ 
Telephone WORTH 2-5180-5181 














Buyers of Surplus Stocks 


We wif surplus or entire stocks ef shees 
trem = jobbers or retailers. 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 



































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


eres ee Ser Saree eens & 9 comms per ward Sop a sntieelayed advectivemente. Mini- 
mom charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements word. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each word of the 


advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
in advance. 


the rate is 7 cents per 


Minimum charge, $1.25. 
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Wide Field for Conservative 
Types 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


At the Tuesday morning breakfast 
round table, which was led by Russell 
Werner, San Francisco, Charles Kirsner 
of Los Ange‘es, the principal speaker, 
pointed out the fallacy of so many 
stores striving to be “first with the 
newest.” A program of this nature 
does not make more sales or tend for 
more profits. Advertising and merchan- 
dising toward local climatic conditions 
and not by the calendar or what other 
sections of the country are doing is 
logical promotional policy, he coun- 
selled. 

Irving Grossman, merchandising 
manager and director of I. Miller & 
Sons, in speaking on the “Control of 
Sales,” stated sales should be regulated 
by conditions of individual store inven- 
tories and not held at stated intervals. 
Buy shoes oftener, have a_ twelve 
months’ buying plan and disregard sea- 
sons, for the main trouble is that most 
sales are created by poor buying. A 
remedy is to change one’s budgeting 
program by buying for selling and not 
for sales.” 

Charles Kushins, Oakland; Harry C. 
Locey, Visa-ia; Russell B. Williams, 
San Diego, were among those who took 
decided exceptions to the practice of 
selling their entire stock of men’s shoes 
at markdown prices for four months a 
year. 

In his summation of the meeting, 
Russell Werner said: “The California 
Shoe Retailers Association membership 
has shown this morning that we must 
reduce our markdowns by having fewer 
clearances. Too many sales have a de- 
cidedly bad influence on the thousands 
and thousands of tourists who visit our 
state every month in the year. Various 
communities are to hold individual 
meetings in an endeavor to work out 
definite sale dates of short duration 
which will best benefit each loca‘ity. 
This move will help all independently 
operated shoe stores and shoe depart- 
ments.” 


Carol Wills New President 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, Carol S. Wills of Oak- 
land and San Francisco; first vice- 
president, Russel! Werner of San Fran- 
cisco; second vice-president, Henry V. 
Wetherby of Los Angeles. Charles 
Kushins of Oakland was chosen trea- 
surer, while Miss Camille Baer was 
again unanimously selected as secre- 
tary. The following directors were 
elected for a three-year period: Carl 
S. Wills, Oakland; Henry V. Wetherby, 
Los Ange'es; Ray Johnson, Pasadena; 
James Renetsky, San Luis Obispo; Mrs. 
Alice Peterson, Santa Ana; Ray Gar- 
wood, Berkeley, and Lloyd Baird of 
Fresno. San Francisco was elected as 
host city for 1940. 








Good Increase for 
First of Year 


DENVER, CoLo.—A healthy increase 
for the first three months of the year 
is reported by W. J. Carty, acting 
buyer for the shoe departments of the 
Denver Dry Goods Co. Mr. Carty at- 
tributes the gain largely to purchase 
of 75 per cent of his stock for both 
Spring and Summer in shoes having 
open toes but closed backs. Open toes, 
he reports, have gone over very well, 
even in the matronly types of shoes. 
Limited purchases of shoes having both 
open toes and open heels went well, but 
open heels have not been the heavy 
sellers here. White is currently the 
most important shade, with some colors 
also going quite well. Lipstick tones, 
Mr. Carty reports, have been good. 
Patent is still in strong demand. 


O’Connor Acquires Leased 
Department 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—William H. O’Con- 
nor, here, has recently acquired the 
lease of the shoe department of Julie’s, 
Inc., which he previously managed for 
John Bruce. He managed this depart- 
ment for two years previous to taking 
over and was formerly buyer in the 
men’s shoe department of the Fox Shoe 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mr. O’Conhor handles three line of 
high-style shoes and caters mostly to 
college girls. 

Mr. O’Connor believes that college 
girls in Columbia are sold more easily 
through window displays than news- 
paper advertising because of the great 
number of girls for the size of the town. 
When they take a stroll it is usually 
through the main shopping district, and 
here is where the window display comes 
in. 

Advertising cards are placed in the 
window in which a fish net is draped 
over stands, and shoes are hung from 
these nets. Also a surrealistic effect 
is accomplished by a ladder in the win- 
dow. The rungs are entwined in rope 
from which shoes are suspended, giv- 
ing a “sailor” effect. This type of dis- 
play has been very effective, according 
to Mr. O’Connor, and he has built up 
an excellent trade with the Columbia 
college girls. 
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ALL ROOMS AIR-CONDITIONED 








Shoe Plant Reopened 


Somersworth, N. H.—Following a 
brief period of idleness, the plant for- 
merly operated by the Freeman Shoe 
Co. on Main street has been reopened 
by a new firm, the Nu-Flex Shoe Co., of 
which Chris Laganess is president and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Laganess said approximately 50 
were put to work with the resumption 
of operations June 5, with nearly 500 
to be on the payroll within a couple of 
weeks. The Freeman Shoe Co., which 
was under management of Mrs. Joseph 
Freeman until her recent retirement, 
had about 450 on the payroll. 

N. Rosi of Boston was announced as 
sales manager of the new company and 
William Hennessey of Lynn, plant 
superintendent. 


Opens New Sample Rooms 
On Coast 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — The Great 
Western Shoe Co. has opened permanent 
sample rooms at 111 West 7th St., with 
H. J. Fitts in charge. This line of men’s 
and boys’ shoes is styled and priced en- 
tirely for the large volume trade. Previ- 
ous to coming here, Mr. Fitts operated 
the Portland, Ore., sales office for Great 
Western. He is an old timer in the shoe 
selling business, as this makes his 48th 
year of factory and road shoe experi- 
ence. 


Bloomheart Store Sold 


CHANUTE, KANs. — Bloomheart’s 
which for 51 years has been a high- 
grade family shoe store, here, has 
changed ownership. Clyde Bloom- 
heart, who is retiring, has been with 
the store for 30 years and has owned 
it for the past 20 years. He has sold 
the business to Harry Silverman, orig- 
inally of Kansas City, but for the past 
three years with the Smith Shoe Store 
of Parsons, Kans. 

The business will be continued as a 
family shoe store under the new owner- 
ship. 





